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This prie dieu was made for 
the Bishop of Rhode Island, 
B. G. Goodhue, Architect 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 Fifth: Avenue 573 Boylston Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 








St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan. 
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VARIEGATED Indiana Limestone. George D. Mason & Co., Associate Architects. 


NATURAL BEAUTY 


for churches large and small 


ODAY, improved production 
methods bring Indiana Limestone 
within the reach of churcheslarge and 
small. Now the smallest church as 
wellas the great cathedral can be built 
of this beautiful light-colored natural 
stone at cost only slightly more than 
if less desirable materials were used. 
For the small church in particular, 
Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar 
construction is a new development 
worthy of your careful study. Instead 
of each stone being cut in accordance 


with carefully prepared drawings, the 
stone is sawed into strips at the quar- 
ries; then broken into lengths on the 
building site and laid up in the walls. 
Cut stone is used only for trim. This 
method gives the beauty and perma- 
nence of natural stone at far less cost. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion about Indiana Limestone. Plate 
illustrations of churches or a booklet 
showing schools mailed free on re- 
quest. Address Box 736, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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HAS long been the priv- 
ilege of this 78-year-old 
institution to render official and pri- 
vate assistance at Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

Its fine traditions ... the almost 
limitless scope of Gawler mortuary 
service . . . its adaptability to all oc- 
casions with unfailing skill and un- 
derstanding .... these are things 
LAM ! which cannot be measured by mere 
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I} (Ne monetary standards. 
And yet, thousands of grateful 
friends have voluntarily acknowl- 
edged appreciation of the Gawler 
policy which tempers cost to circum- 
stances. 


Cstablished /850 Alfred B. Gawler 


MORTICIANS Walter A. Gawler 


1750-52-54 Penna. Ave. N. W. 


Main 5512-5513 
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An Ideal and An Aim 


“The ideal and aim today of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its associated companies is a tele- 
phone service for the nation . . . enabling at all times, any 
one, anywhere to pick up a telephone and talk to any one 
else, anywhere else, clearly, quickly and at a reasonable cost.” 


WALTER S. GIFFORD 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
(Bell System) 


“[ HE Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, which furnishes 


your service, is a part of the Bell System. Its policies are the same 


—to give you the most telephone service and the best at the lowest 


possible cost, 
O this end we are constantly setting higher standards of service 
then bending our energies to attain them. ‘The year just closed 
has witnessed greater progress in this direction than any similar period 
in the company’s history. 





HIS year we expect to do better and next year better still. In 
this way we are striving faithfully to realize the ideals and aims 
of the Bell System. 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 














In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- 
remittingly maintained. 
UNIFORM RATES 
Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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W. WB. Woses & Sons 


Public Confidence Since 1861 
F Street at Eleventh Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT Store 

of Distinction, where you 
will find it a pleasure to shop 
because of the quick, courteous 
service that you receive. And 
a lasting pleasure because, 
whatever you purchase will be 
of the quality that endures. 














WASHINGTON OWNED—WASHINGTON OPERATED 


THOMPSON’S GRADE “A” RAW MILK 


(NON-PASTEURIZED) 


ELIVERED fresh to your home in pure, natural state—direct 

from the prize, tuberculin-tested herds of Col. E. Francis Riggs, 
Green Hill Farm, Md. Extraordinarily rich in nutritive qualities. [En- 
dorsed by physicians. Call Decatur 1400 for trial order. 


Thompson’s Certified Milk 


is also a product of the model Green Hill Farm, where 
it is bottled and sealed under the supervision of the 
Maryland State Board of Health. The ideal milk for 
invalids; frequently prescribed for infants by physicians. 


DECATUR 1400 


Thompson’s Dairy 


2012 ELEVENTH ST., N. W. 


Visitors Always Welcome 
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How to Reach Washington Cathedral 


1. Wardman Park Taxicab Company (Official Cab Service). 


2. Washington Railway & Electric Company’s street cars marked 
“Alta Vista” or “Friendship.” 


3. Washington Railway & Electric Company’s street cars marked 
“Georgetown” or “Great Falls” transferring to cars marked “Rock- 
ville” at P Street and Wisconsin Avenue. 

4. Washington Railway & Electric Company’s street cars marked 
“Mt. Pleasant” transferring to Woodley Road bus at Columbia Road 
and California Street (transfers two cents). 


5. Capitol Traction cars marked “Chevy Chase,” “Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” or “Kensington” via 14th Street and New Jersey Avenue trans- 
ferring to Woodley Road bus at Connecticut Avenue and Woodley 
Road (transfers two cents). 


6. Capitol Traction Company's “Cleveland Park” bus to 34th Street 
and Woodley Road (bus fare twenty-five cents). 
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An Laster Greeting 


From the Bishop of Washington 
& 





is more precious to humanity than any which has ever 
been given to mankind. 


“Because I live, ye shall live also,” is the supreme 
assurance of the Risen Saviour of mankind. Never 
has such an utterance proceeded from any lip. He, 
of all the world teachers, dares to speak with authority 
concerning that which constitutes the greatest riddle of 


life. 


What the Easter message has meant through the 
centuries to those bowed down with grief, who will 
venture to say? ‘This message comes to us with re- 
newed power today, and it bears a more vital relation 
to the deepest things of our life than any the world 
has ever known. It is a message that speaks of re- 
newal, of freshened and rejuvenated life. 


Well does the Apostle say, “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above.” 
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York Minster—A Meditation 


By the Reverend Horace Spencc 
Vicar Choral and Chamberlain of York 


T IS sometimes said of this great 
man or that, ‘‘He lived a hundred 
years too soon’’. The imagination 

conjures up sad pictures of the dis- 
appointments, the petty persecutions, 
and perhaps worse evils, suffered by 
one now famous, whose ideals and con- 
victions were abused or ridiculed by 
his contemporaries. On the other hand 
there have been men and women who 
by chance or force of circumstance 
have been ready to take the lead at the 
very moment when their peculiar tal- 
ents were needed for some urgent task. 
On such occasions not only does the 
moment find the man, but the man 
finds a moment superlatively propi- 
tious, an unriv- 
alled opportunity 
for service. 

As one _ looks 
back upon York 
Minster’s holy 
year, the thirteen 
hundredth anni- 
versary of its 
foundation, the 
thought insist- 
ently reeurs, 
‘How providen- 








YORK MINSTER FROM 


tial it was and is that this great 
occasion should have taken place 
just when it did!’’ The passing of a 
twelve-month affords a _ retrospective 
vision of the year as one coherent 
spiritual act, a series of occasionsjeach 
voicing its special message of anticipa- 
tion or thankfulness, yet each an in- 
tegral part of the anniversary as a 
whole. The memory recalls vivid pic- 
tures of the solemn service of in- 
auguration begun just before the holy 
year was born; the Lenten mission, a 
convention of repentant prayer look- 
ing forward -to Easter and Saint 
Peter’s tide; the strenuous months of 
preparation, a labour of love for all 
who were privi- 
leged to share in 
them; the great 
festival week it- 
self, too joyous, 
too impressive, 
too moving in its 
manifold aspects 
to be fully re- 
alized at the mo- 
ment; the last 
great service of 
thanksgiving, 


THE CITY WALLS 


Photograph copyright by Allied Newspapers, Lt Chester, England, and reproduced by special permission 
A NEW ARCHBISHOP COMES TO THE ANCIENT THRONE IN YORK MINSTER 


This unusually interesting photograph shows the Dean of York, the Very Reverend L. G. B. J. Ford, 
D.D., in the act of enthroning the Most Reverend and Right Honorable William Temple, D.D., D. Litt. 
as Archbishop of York in the Choir of the Minster. Just beside the Dean may be seen the two 
microphone one of which conveyed the spoken words to listeners in every part of the venerable 
edifice, the second being connected with the broadcasting station at Daventry, by which the impressive 
service was relayed all over the British Isles. Immediately beneath the throne may be seen the three 
Archdeacons of the Diocese of York, while beside them in their familiar legal attire are the principal 
Registrar of the Province and the Vicar-General. The Primatial Cross (in upper left center of the 
photograph) is being upheld by Canon Perkins, the Vicar of Bishopthorpe, a village three miles down 
the river from York. On the left of the picture may be seen the Bishop of Hull and the Bishop of 
Whitby, the Archbishop's Suffragans in the Diocese of York. The Choir was almost entirely filled by 
clergy from all parts of the Northern Province of England, including some twenty Bishops, among 
whom were the Metropolitan of Thyateira and the Primus of Scotland. 
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when midnight boomed from the north- 
west tower, whither ‘‘Big Peter’’ had 
recently returned home; and _ all 
through the year, the regular offering 
of prayer and praise, of sacrament 
and exhortation which provided the 
golden setting for those brilliant jewels 
of centenary commemoration. 

How would this great year have 
been observed had the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century of the Minster’s life 
been completed some half century ago? 
One great difference deserves the first 
mention here. There would probably 
have been few, if any, pilgrims from 
the United States of America. The fa- 
cilities for safe traveling had not then 
been developed sufficiently to permit, 
let alone encourage, the journeying 
across the Atlantic of those hosts of 
travellers who are visiting York Min- 
ster and other great English Cathe- 
drals today, happily in ever increasing 
numbers. Moreover, apart from the 
more secular aspect of such travel, it 
is equally improbable that any Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
would have come to the centenary 
services. The sense of spiritual af- 
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“BIG PETER” RETURNS HOME TO BOOM 


finity between the different branches 
of the Anglican community was as yet 
hardly awakened in England. The 
authorities of York Minster would 
probably have dismissed as an amiable 
but extravagant fancy the idea of in- 
viting, nay pressing, the leaders of the 
Chureh in New York to be present 
during the festival in person, and to 
preach to the people of their old sister- 
city in her ancient Cathedral. 

[t certainly would have been impos- 
sible for a Metropolitan of the great 
Kastern Communion to be seated with- 
in the Minster sanctuary during a 
solemn celebration of Holy Commun- 
ion, attesting by his presence his. offi- 
cial and personal acceptance of the 
validity of Anglican orders and saera- 
ments. It is hardly more likely that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
have been invited by his brother 
Primate to pronounce the blessing in 
his own Cathedral. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then Archbishop 
of York, speaking at a civie luncheon 
given in The Guildhall on the same 
day in honour of Archbishop Randall 
Davidson, remarked with pleasing hu- 


Photograph by Hanstock, 11 Clarence Street, York 


MIDNIGHT FROM THE NORTHWEST TOWER 
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mour: ‘‘In a very real sense history 
has been made today. I venture to 
doubt whether in the long course of 
these thirteen hundred years an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has ever officiated 
within the Minster of York. I am not 
sure that the shadows of some of my 
predecessors may not have shivered in 
their tombs!”’ 

It may thus be admitted that a 
centenary festival at York Minster 
would have been far less noteworthy 
than that which took place in 1927 
had it occurred fifty or sixty years 
Indeed, it may justly be ques- 
tioned whether anything in the nature 
of a week of festival services would 
have been organized at all. The bap- 
tism of King Edwin of Northumbria 
by Saint Paulinus might have been 
accorded a passing reference by the 
preacher on Easter Day. Saint Peter’s 
Day, though the patronal festival of 
the Cathedral, would probably not 
have been honoured by the delivery of 
any sermon had it fallen on a week- 
day, and the word ‘‘Octave’’ might 
well have been meaningless to all but 
the organist, who, however, would not 


ago. 


have known that it had any signifi- 
cance outside the Minster music. 

The frequeney with which 
phrases as ‘‘the awakening of our 
Cathedrals’’ appear in English news- 
papers and periodicals is a tacit ad- 
mission of the sad faet that until re- 
cent years the majority of them had 
been spiritually dormant for genera- 
tions. With the beginning of the 
present century many of them were 
stirring into wakefulness, and since 
the War a great deal of progress has 
been made towards recovering true 
ideals as to what a Cathedral should 
be. Coming as it did in 1927, the thir- 
teen hundredth anniversary festival of 
York Minster provided at exactly the 
right moment a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of showing forth before the 
world not only the historical interest 
and the architectural glories of the 
largest Cathedral in Great Britain, but 
its possibilities as a shrine for the wor- 
ship of God and the spiritual strength- 
ening of as many as possible of those 
who entered its walls. This opportu- 
nity has not been neglected, with re- 
sults which go to prove (if proof be 


such 


YORK MINSTER FROM SOUTHEAST SHOWING CENTRAL TOWER 
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needed) that faith and courage will al- 
ways win their reward. 

The internal appearance of the Ca- 
thedral was already a vast improve- 
ment on the chill, bare greyness which 
is portrayed in many old prints. A 
century ago there was but one altar, 
and that poorly furnished. Now there 
are nine, and a tenth will soon be 
added. Three of these are in chapels 
specially designed as memorials by dif- 
ferent Yorkshire regiments, who take 
infinite pride in continually adding to 
their beauty. The Zouche Chapel was 
until recently but a vestry, while the 
little chapel in the crypt, near the well 
where Saint Paulinus baptized King 
Edwin thirteen hundred years ago, 
was used as a dumping-ground for 
spare chairs and hassocks. 

Remarkable above all has been the 
change wrought by the careful re- 
moval, cleaning and replacement of 
the wonderful old windows which are 
the Minster’s chief glory. The ‘‘mar- 
vellous golden glow, like dull amber’’, 
which used to be so admired, is now 
seen to have been caused chiefly by 
dirt! Today brilliant pictures of multi- 


coloured light adorn the grey stone 
walls in all directions, and beckon the 
eye hither and thither on a sunny 
afternoon in dazzling competition. The 
new wrought-iron sereens of the chap- 
els in the transepts, so rich with colour, 
are no brighter than they. 

With the beginning of the holy year 
the whole of York Minster was thrown 
open to all visitors from sunrise to 
sunset, on Sundays and week-days. 
Hitherto a fee of sixpence had been 
charged for visiting tne choir, the 
erypt and the chapter house, and the 
Minster had been closed on Sundays be- 
tween the services. The step of abolish- 
ing visitors’ fees had hitherto been 
condemned as impossible. As in other 
cases, however, the free offerings of 
pilgrims have exceeded the fees ex- 
tracted by the previous undesirable 
system. 

Curious objections were put forward 
to this change in different quarters. 
Some felt that in so large a building 
the opening of gates and doors, giving 
unnoticed admission to and 
chapels, rendered visitors too free from 
supervision. <A story was told of a 


aisles 


THE WHOLE OF YORK MINSTER IS OPEN TO VISITORS FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET 
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man having been discovered in a par- 
ticular chapel on the first Sunday on 
which the Minster was thrown open, 
wearing his hat and smoking a cigar. 
It was argued that this untoward 
event proved that sixpenny fees and 
locked gates ought at once to be re- 
stored. It was apparently not per- 
ceived that the mysterious visitor, if 
he existed, showed more clearly than 
any argument how difficult it would 
always be to retain any atmosphere of 
sanctity in the Cathedral until the 
old restrictions were abolished. Now 
for two years people have come and 
gone as they chose, free to listen to a 
guide or to wander around alone at 
will, and the atmosphere of reverence 
in the Minster, if it was absent before, 
is certainly absent no longer, nor do 
visitors abuse the trust 
them. 

Moreover, the number of visitors 
and pilgrims, while much larger than 
usual during the anniversary year, as 
might have been expected, has even 
increased during 1928, and shows signs 
of still further growth. The demand 
for ‘‘special services’’ of all kinds, 
and for pilgrimages from town and 


reposed in 


village churches within a reasonable 
distance of York is growing ever 
greater. The congregations at the Sun- 
day services have so rapidly expanded 
that the choir can no longer contain 
them, and from March till October, 
and even later, the Sunday services 
have to be held in the nave, where the 
nave altar specially erected for the 
festival week services is in regular use. 
At these nave services the new atmos- 
phere of reverent freedom is most no- 
ticeable. In addition to the crowds 
that fill the rows of chairs, sometimes to 
overflowing, little groups of from fifty 
to a hundred people are always to be 
found at different parts of the service, 
standing at the extreme west end of 
the nave, silently witnessing the wor- 
ship of God. Cyclists, motorists, pass- 
ers-by of all kinds—they step inside 
the Minster for a moment and seem 
impelled by what they see and hear to 
pause awhile and watch, and often to 
remain for the rest of the service. No 
official takes any notice of them, no 
verger tries to shepherd them into a 
seat, or to prevent their walking quiet- 
ly here or there. They are free, and 
they value that rare freedom. 


PICTURESQUE RUINS OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY AT YORK 
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It is to be hoped that year by year 29 and 42, are strongly reminiscent of 
an ever-inereasing number of citizens York Minster, though at present the 
and friends from mediaeval rood 
the United States has not yet been 
will visit the replaced, and the 
great Minster of organ, despite the 
York, not forget- beauty of the 
ting to offer up screen which sur- 
a prayer for its rounds it, eries 
growth in spirit- out for removal 
ual usefulness, in and _—reconstrue- 
addition to join- tion at either side 
ing in its services of the choir in 
and studying its order to afford 
beauty and inter- an uninterrupted 
est. As a build- vista from west 
ing it should to east. Those 
make a_ special A who are happily 
appeal to all who - 5 occupied in the 
are familiar with work of raising 
the designs for * a new and mag- 
the future Cathe- ‘ nificent temple to 
dral at Washing- the honour and 
ton, as envisaged glory of God are 
in the most at- supremely fortu- 
tractive guide — ; nate in being 
book issued by able to profit by 
its authorities. the experience 
The architects’ of past centuries, 
drawings, espe- and to avoid 


cially those repro- many of their 
dueed on pages THE FIVE SISTERS WINDOW errors. 


A WORK OF HOPE AND A TRIUMPH OF FAITH* 


* * * But about the cathedral down there in Washington, overlooking the city 
from those picturesque heights, I feel an amazed sense of uplift in my rapid 
conversion, 

Since so much is in that picture that means Washington—justice, patriotism, gov- 
ernment, law, administration, education, art—why not religion! And religion ob- 
jectively, and in unmistakable outward symbol. Why not a place dedicated to worship 
on a national scale, where one man or a thousand men could pray and praise? 

I got that state of mind well assimilated during the hour I spent there. The 
chapels below the floor of the nave and the transepts that are to be seen and wor- 
shiped in have a language of their own of patient completeness and enduring stability 
and timeless beauty. * * * It is a superb work of hope and of devotion and already 
a triumph of faith. No chanting of creeds nor dogmas of theology can enhance or 
take away from the silent witness of those spaces. * * * 

The spirit of the great enterprise must be caught silently within those walls. 
So that I shall not quote figures nor cite facts. But with every ounce of sincerity 
that is in me I say to all sightseers of any sect and of any branch of the new Ameri- 
can race to go and see for themselves what men are building to the glory of God on 
that hill above the capital. * * * 


*Extracts from Sarah D. Lowrie’s Column ‘‘As One Woman Sees It’ in the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger of Friday, February 15th, 1929. 
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Photograph by courtesy of the Associated Press 


MELVILLE ELIJAH STONE 
1848—1929 


The ashes of a plain American citizen, Melville Elijah Stone, who asked of life no higher destiny than 
that, were committeed yesterday to the special, rock-hewn sanctuary set aside for America’s great 
dead beneath the towering bulk of Washington Cathedral. Mr. Stone had sought no such entombment 
for himself. In life, as the fullness of years came upon him, the restful quiet of a little church yard 
among the changeless hills of New England had called to him. There he had prepared for his last 
long sleep. Yet in death the fame he never claimed sought him out. Reverent ceremonial and honors 
such as only those may know who have walked in leadership among their fellows at home and abroad 
were lavished upon him. Two great Americans he knew as friends in life, Woodrow Wilson and George 
Dewey, already have been laid to their eternal rest in that crypt, deep in the quiet breast of Mount 
Saint Alban where the newcomer came yesterday. And because his name, like theirs, had been en- 
twined down the decades that have gone with the vital fabric of America in peace and war, the 
President and Vice President of the United States, cabinet officers, highest judges, sorrowing comrades 
of the fallen chieftain, and the Ambassadors and envoys of rulers and peoples around the world were 
gathered to pay tribute to his memory. * * * —(Extract from article by the Associated Press as pub- 
lished in the Washington Star on March 24, 1929.) 





Cathedral Honors Eminent Journalist * 


gathering of national and inter- 

national figures, including the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, the ashes of Melville E. 
Stone, former general manager and co- 
founder of the Associated Press, were 
committed today to the erypt of Beth- 
lehem Chapel in Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

The final honors accorded the jour- 
nalist were in recognition of his serv- 
ice in the advancement of national and 
international journalism. The Epis- 
copal burial service, simple, but im- 
pressive, was conducted by Right Rev- 
erend James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington, assisted by Very Rev- 
erend G. C. F. Bratenahl, Dean of 
Washington. The actual lowering of 
the ashes into the chapel vault was re- 
served for members of Mr. Stone’s im- 
mediate family and associates. 

President and Mrs. Hoover sat on 
the right side of the chapel during 
the ceremony. Behind them were 
Justices Stone and Butler of the Su- 
preme Court, Vice President Curtis, 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, In- 
terior and Labor, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Attorney General and mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers and other repre- 
sentatives of nearly a score of nations 
also were seated in this section. 

On the left side were Miss Elizabeth 
Stone, daughter of the journalist; a 
niece, two grandchildren and Arthur 
S. Thompson, Mr. Stone’s secretary. 
Mrs. Stone was unable to leave her 
New York home. With members of 
the family were Frank B. Noyes, 
president; Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager, and members of the board of 
directors of the Associated Press. 

As the strains of Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral 
March’’ sounded, the funeral proces- 
sion, which had formed in the adjoin- 
ing chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
began its advance promptly at 11 


|" the presence of a distinguished 


o’clock through the south corridor to 
Bethlehem Chapel. 

The procession passed in slow ¢a- 
dence the tombs of Woodrow Wilson 
and Admiral George Dewey and up 
the center aisle toward the altar. The 
cathedral crucifer, robed in white vest- 
ments and carrying the cross, led the 
procession, followed by the men and 
boys’ choir, the cathedral verger and 
clergy. 

The catafalque, draped in gold- 
fringed damask and containing the 
urn with the ashes of Mr. Stone, was 
earried by four bearers. As the pro- 
cession advanced, Bishop Freeman re- 
cited the burial service, beginning : 

‘*T am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth in Me shall never 
die.”’ 


With the last strains of the funeral 
march, the catafalque was placed on a 
pedestal at the chancel. The choir 
sang the 121st Psalm: ‘‘I Will Lift Up 
Mine Eyes Unto the Hills.”’ 

Bishop Freeman then read the les- 
son from the First Corinthians: 

‘Now is Christ risen from the dead.”’ 

After the anthem, ‘‘Souls of the 
Righteous in the Hand of God,’’ was 
rendered by the choir, Dean Bratenahl 
led in the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Then followed prayers by the 
bishop and the singing of the hymn, 
‘* Jesus, Lover of My Soul.’’ 

During the reading of the commit- 
tal service the damask canopy of the 
eatafalque was lifted and earth cast 
upon the urn. The benediction then 
was pronounced, and as the recessional 
hymn, ‘‘The Strife Is O’er, the Battle 
Done,’’ was played, the funeral proces- 
sional departed to the adjacent chapel, 
this time accompanied by relatives of 
Mr. Stone. 

After the congregation had de- 
parted, the family returned to witness 


*This article was written by the Associated Press 
and sent over its wires on March 23, 1929. 
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Photograph by Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 
PRESIDENT AND MRS. HOOVER HONOR THE MEMORY OF MR. STONE 


Photograph shows them leaving the Bethlehem Chapel after the burial service. George Akerson, Secre- 
tary to the President can be seen in the background. * * * The entombment itself was private. After the 
catafalque holding the urn had been borne away to another chamber with stately recessional, president 
and Mrs. Hoover and all the dignitaries departed. Only the black-clad daughter and the few closest 
friends and associates of the dead man witnessed the final rites as his ashes were set in the crypt 
beneath. And after all the high officials, old comrades, friends and the rest had gone, she remained to 


say the last farewell to a great man who to her was just father. (From Associated Press dispatch in 
New York World, March 24, 1929.) 
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the rites of committal. Immediate as- 
‘sociates of Mr. Stone and the officiat- 
ing clergy were the only others pres- 
eM at this ceremony. 

The ashes of Mr. Stone were brought 
to Washington last night by members 
of his family from New York, where 
he died February 15. 

Because of the mounting roll of re- 
vered men whose last resting place is 
the crypt of Bethlehem Chapel, the 
Cathedral is coming to occupy a place 
in America like that long held in Eng- 
land by Westminster Abbey. 

The right of sepulture there, along- 
side the tombs of Woodrow Wilson, 
Admiral Dewey, another journalist, 
Herman Henry Kohlsaat, and others, 
was offered to the family of Mr. Stone 
by the trustees in recognition of bis 
part in the advancement of American 
and international journalism. 

The diplomats present included the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of Japan, 
Panama, Bolivia, Uruguay, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Finland, China, Greece, 
Lithuania and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Sir Esme Howard, the British Am- 
bassador, had planned to attend, but 
found he could not do so, and desig- 
nated A. R. Dew, an embassy secre- 
tary, to represent him. The Guate- 


malan, Irish Free State, German, 
Spanish and Canadian missions also 
named formal representatives to be- 
stow their tribute. 

The board members of the Asso- 


ciated Press present were Benjamin H. 
Anthony of the New Bedford Stand- 
ard, Stuart H. Perry of the Adrian 
Telegram and Robert McLean of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The foundation of the great Gothic 
edifice which is to shelter the remains 
of Mr. Stone and his companions in 
their everlasting sleep was laid in 
1907 with the aid of President Roose- 
velt, and several more years must pass 
before it is completed. 

Associated with the Bishop of Wash- 
ington and the Cathedral Chapter in 
forwarding this project are General 
Pershing, Secretary Mellon, former 
Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania and 
more than a hundred other prominent 
men and women of the nation. 

Under an act passed by Congress, 
authorities of the Cathedral are au- 
thorized to have four burials a year 
in the structure. Henry White, former 
Ambassador to france and a trustee 
of the Cathedral Foundation, was the 
last to be buried there. 

The ushers at today’s ceremonies 
were: Russell Kent, Birmingham News, 
president of the National Press Club; 
C. S. Groves, Boston Globe, acting 
president of the Gridiron Club; Rich- 
ard V. Oulahan, New York Times; Le- 
roy T. Vernon, Chicago Daily News; 
J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; R. B. 
Armstrong, Los Angeles Times; Henry 
L. Sweinhart, Haves News Agency, and 
Kirke L. Simpson and Byron Price of 
the Associated Press. 


A Crusader for Truth in the News 


The world has never lacked for 
men of lofty vision. Their yearning 
hope for nobler things is scrolled 
across all the written records of hu- 
manity, from the first stone-chipped 
graphs to the last book off the press. 
It is the bright thread of promise 
woven by the busy shuttles of the 
days into the very fabric of history, 
fresh from the loom of Time, that is 
the news. 


And here and there among the 
great company of dreamers who have 
marched down the years with uplifted 
gaze strode one of special significance 
to the betterment of the common lot 
of his fellows. These were leaders as 
well as dreamers; men who backed 
the wit to see a vision with the will 
and wisdom to bring it to fruition. 

Such was Melville Elijah Stone. The 
stuff with which he worked was the 
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(Left to right) Charalambos Simopoulos, Greek Minister to the United States; 


news, the daily bread of human prog- 
ress. The star to which his wagon was 
hitched down the long years was truth 
in the news as the rock upon which 
human liberties alone could be founded. 
He lived and died a crusader against 
the sinister, clutching hand of self-in- 
terest and greed, reaching to muddy 
the very life stream of liberty and 
human advancement—the news. 
Perhaps it was from his pious father, 
a cireuit-riding minister of the fron- 
tier forties in Illinois, that Melville 
Stone drew the idealism of service to 
mankind which made him great in 
his age. Certainly it flowed from no 
deep grounding in history and the 
philosophies. Like many another Amer- 
ican great man, virtual- poverty was 
his lot in youth and estopped his‘ for- 


a 


Photograph by Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES PAYS HIS TRIBUTE 
Paul Claudel, 


Ambassador to the United States; Vice President Curtis; Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, 
and Justice Pierce Butler—photographed after the burial service for Mr. Stone. 


French 


mal education with no more of learn- 
ing than a Chicago high school of the 
early days could give. 

That tincture of vision and idealism 
which paved his way to a place all his 
own in the journalistic history of the 
world was in him at birth. It needed 
but the opportunity to serve greatly 
in the writing and far-flung distribu- 
tion of the day-by-day news of the 
world that even he who ran might 
read and know the truth of events all 
about him, and the impulse to make 
the news a commodity sacred from 
the profaning touch of commercialism 
and self-interest came surging up in 
Stone, never to subside. That was the 
essence of his greatness. 

And opportunity came for his high- 
est service and the broad building for 
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that which lives after him as a monu- 
ment to the man and his ideals more 
magnificent than any artistry in mar- 
ble could produce, late in a career al- 
ready crowned by success. The chance 
for that great service was born of 
ideals of newspaper honor and the 
high mission of the American press 
Stone already had wrought into the 
unit of the industry of the news he 
had founded and fostered to thereto- 
fore undreamed-of success and influ- 
ence. 

Long before the titanic news battle 
of the nineties came to lift this son 
of an Illinois frontier preacher to a 
field of national, cf world-wide serv- 
ice, he had created the first one-cent 
newspaper of the west in Chicago, 
The Daily News, and stamped it with 
his own idealism. It was just a four- 
sheet, five-column adventure into un- 
trodden paths of journalism in the be- 
ginning. Sneering and powerful con- 
temporaries reviled it with editorial 
sarcasm. Yet it never knew a dubious 
day. From the first issue it com- 
manded the trust and confidence of its 
readers. It was soon to know new 
heights in newspaper circulation, to 
speak in figures above the million mark 
of its reading public. 


And that was because of the un- 
wavering policy of truth in the news 
with which Melville Stone endowed 
this lusty brain-child at its birth. Sue- 
cess flowed quickly from his zeal and 
that of the little coterie of able, force- 
ful men he gathered about him. They 
made newspaper history every day. 

With success, too, came at last a 
competence Stone deemed sufficient. 
Throughout his life there is no record 
of an hour in which he thought of 
mere money making as a worthy am- 
bition. Again and again, with scorn- 
ful disregard of the mere question of 
dollars flowing into his own pockets, 
he flung aside opportunities of incal- 
culable profit. It was so he stepped 
out of the editorial direction of The 
News in 1888 to seek restoration 
abroad of his shattered health. For 


two years this man, still in the very 
prime of his vigor of mind, was fondly 
to fancy himself retired, free to walk 
abroad in the world, to see and know 
its peoples and its customs for himself. 


There was a liberal education, in- 
valuable to what the future held for 
him, in these two years of relaxation 
and leisure to build within himself, to 
widen and deepen his already broad 
knowledge of men and world history. 
Stone was then and always making 
friends as he walked and watched with 
the eye of a trained reporter. For 
that was his own conception of him- 
self. In after years he was to say from 
great experience that it was good re- 
porters, men with seeing eyes and a 
serious-minded fidelity to ideals of 
truth in news, upon whom the whole 
fabrie of the news industry, of educa- 
tion of men in the mass, actually 
rested. He rated editorial capacity and 
direction below reportorial ability and 
bemoaned the fact that much of the 
press itself did not know this. 


But the two years abroad had filled 
again to brimming normal the foun- 
tains of physical energy that abode 
within the man. He could not longer 
stand idle amid the march of events 
Then, too, he willed that his two sons, 
one of them to die in the tragedy of 
the Lusitania, and his daughter should 
be Americans of American upbringing. 
So back he went to Chicago to find im- 
mediately thrust upon him over his 
protest the heavy executive responsi- 
bilities of a new vocation—a great 
bank. 

Stone toiled at his new task, even 
while the storm clouds of battle gath- 
ered over the new world, a battle in 
which he was to be the outstanding 
leader in the crusade that freed tele- 
graphic news of the taint of commer- 
cialism. He had no part as yet in that 
struggle, though he watched it im- 
pending with ardor for the conflict in 
his heart. Still, he found time for 
other public service. Unpaid at his 
own behest, he directed the financial 
operations of the building of Chi- 
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eago’s great drainage canal project 
that reversed the flow of a river and 
made certain the building of one of 
the great cities of the world on ground 
Stone almost could remember as a lake- 
side wilderness. 


Then the crash came in the news- 
paper world. Western publishers re- 
volted against a telegraphic news re- 
port that flowed from channels in the 
personal grip of a handful of owners 
of great dailies. They planned a new 
thing in journalism, a democracy of 
the news, a cooperative, non-profit 
making machine to comb the nation 
and the world for items of daily do- 
ings for the mutual benefit of the 
newspaper members of an organiza- 
tion to become The Associated Press 
of today. They needed a great cap- 
tain to lead the fight, for the existing 
privately owned news gathering and 
distributing mechanisms must battle 
for life or die in the very nature of 
things. Destiny singled out Melville 
E. Stone, now banker and worker for 
his city’s future, for the task. 


This is not the story of The Asso- 
ciated Press, but of Melville Stone. 
For more than a quarter century they 
were to seem almost a single entity 
and emperors and kings, princes and 
presidents of all the world were to 
know them and deal with them as one. 
The initialed contractions by which 
the newspaper world knew and still 
knows them, ‘‘the AP’’ and ‘‘MES’’ 
were interchangeable. They were to 
work wonders in freeing the news from 
bias and selfish coloring at home, from 
governmental censorship abroad. Amer- 
ica was to know for the first time a 
mechanism framed to insure endur- 
ingly truth in the news. 

That as an accomplished vision was 
what Melville Stone has left behind 
him, to stand when his own memory 
has grown dim down the years. And 
it is of far wider scope, this gift of 
the truth in news which Stone wrought, 
than the mere benefit derived from it 
by member papers of The Associated 
Press and their readers. It influences 


and dominates the whole work of tell- 
ing the news, even that of privately 
owned rival news gathering agencies. 
There exists now a yardstick to meas- 
ure truth in the news, a yardstick itself 
censored for bias or false coloring 
every moment of the day or night by 
the editors of member papers all over 
the land with every shade of political 
or religious belief to teach them sus- 
picion and alert watchfulness. False 
news from any source whatever, over 
any press wires, cannot stand this piti- 
less scrutiny long enough to do mate- 
rial harm. It must be found out and 
exposed. 


Melville Stone has left a literature 
of his own in his writings and speeches, 
richly eloquent in behalf of the life- 
long gospel he preached of news integ- 
rity as vital to human progress. He 
said of The Associated Press and the 
ideals that inspired its organization: 

‘*Everyone familiar with our work 
knows that it is utterly impossible for 
anyone in the service, from the gen- 
eral manager (a post Mr. Stone held 
for more than a quarter century) 
down to the least important agent at 
the most remote point, to send out un- 
truthful dispatches and escape detec- 
tion. You may write a biased or inac- 
curate statement for a newspaper and 
‘get away with it’, but you can’t do 
it with the Argus-eyed millions who 
read the dispatches of The Associated 
Press. Obviously, then, the very mag- 
nitude of The Associated Press make 
truthfulness and impartiality in the 
service imperative. It cannot be used 
for private aims, to serve any special 
interest, or to help any political party 
or faction or propaganda. I am not 
laying claim to any great virtue. I 
am saying that, under its system of 
operation and in view of the millions 
of critics passing upon its work, The 
Associated Press is automatically truth- 
ful and fair. * * * 

‘‘Thus do we aim to keep in mind 
our obligation: ‘Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much 
required’ ’’. K. S. 





An American Westminster Abbey 


By the Bishop of Washington 


HEN eight distinguished jour- 
Wins from Great Britain vis- 

ited Washington Cathedral re- 
cently, they were not only profoundly 
impressed with the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, but with its significance as 
an American Westminster Abbey. 
They readily foresaw what a place it 
must come to occupy in the life of the 
American Republic. 

While the Church of England dif- 
fers from that in America in that it is 
a state Church, this does not preclude 
the possibility of making the Cathe- 
dral in the Nation’s Capital all that 
the Abbey is in England. When the 
idea was first propounded of making 
this great building a place of sepul- 
ture and memorials for the good and 
the great, it aroused interest, if not 
curiosity. Could we have in America 
anything approximating in richness 
of sentiment the great Abbey? We 
believe this question has been an- 
swered and already the hundreds of 
thousands who visit the Cathedral 
yearly have come to find in it that 
which appeals to the deepest and fin- 
est sentiment. That there is some- 
thing in human nature that responds 
to that for which the Cathedral fabric 
stands is demonstrably true. America 
lacks maturity and its growth has 
been so rapid and so amazing that it 
has not given sufficient heed to the 
deep and fine things of sentiment. 

As illustrative of what we have in 
mind, we were recently told from an 
authentic source that, among the orig- 
inal signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence the resting places of a 
number of these ‘‘Fathers of the Re- 
public’? were unmarked and unhon- 
ored. While we have a few conspicu- 
ous and worthy memorials that mark 
the resting places of our great dead, 
there is no place of sepulture on this 
continent that remotely suggests the 
rich sentiment of Westminster Abbey. 


Those of us who have visited the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln in Springfield 
will hardly forget the deep impres- 
sion it made upon us. This impression 
differs widely from the one we receive 
when visiting the great Greek temple 
in Washington, erected to his memory. 
Standing before the little brick tomb 
of Washington at Mount Vernon, one 
is bidden to deep thought and reflec- 
tion and feels the impulse of fresh- 
ened devotion to those ideals for 
which Washington lived. 

The multitude that visit daily the 
erypts of Washington Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital stand with rever- 
ent awe before the tomb of a great 
war President of the Republic, or the 
place that marks the repose of one of 
our foremost admirals. That the first 
Bishop consecrated in America finds 
sepulture here gives to those who 
venerate the Church’s tradition a 
truer sense of its solidarity and con- 
tinuity and freshened inspiration to 
serve it with intelligent zeal. A dis- 
tinguished patriot and ambassador, 
who served his country with signal 
distinction has found resting place 
for his mortal body within these 
sacred walls, and still more recently 
the acknowledged leader of journalism 
in his generation and one of the fore- 
most of all time has been laid to rest 
within this great shrine. 

As the years come and go those who 
visit the mighty Cathedral on Mount 
Saint Alban will come more and more 
to find in it not only a House of 
Prayer for All People, but a building 
that in itself is the guardian of the 
distinction and fame of those who, in 
their several generations have served 
mankind helpfully and well. We dare 
to believe that the rich sentiment 
which the Abbey in England so elo- 
quently expresses, will find new ex- 
pression in the Cathedral in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 
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A Landmark of the Gospel in Southern Seas 


Cathedrale de la Sainte Trinite Consecrated at 
Port au Prince in Haiti 


By the Right Reverend Harry Roberts Carson 


ITH impressive and imposing 

ceremonies, Holy Trinity Ca- 

thedral, Port au Prince, was 
solemnly consecrated by the Presiding 
Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Chureh, on Epiphany Sunday, 1929. 
It was a significant event that tran- 
secended the territorial limits of the 
Missionary District of Haiti. 

The Right Reverend Albion W. 
Knight, Coadjutor Bishop of New Jer- 
sey and the Right Reverend Charles 
B. Colmore, Bishop of Porto Rico, both 
of whom had at one time been in 
charge at Haiti, were present and as- 
sisted in the service, together with the 


CLERGY IN CONSECRATION PROQGESSION WITH PRESIDING 


Right Reverend Paul Matthews, Bishop 
of New Jersey. 

With the exception of two aged 
priests, all the clergy of the District 
attended, as well as representatives 
from almost every mission. There are 
no parishes because of financial weak- 
ness, but from the modest chapels, in 
the mountains and on the plains, in 
many eases far distant from the main 
highway, delegates have been sent to 
represent their respective fields. 

At Port au Prince, in preparation 
for the blessing upon the Cathedral in 
its work for the spiritual well-being of 
all associated with it, there were con- 


l’hotographs for this article kindly furnished by the Bishop of Haiti 
BISHOP IN THE REAR 


Following the customary ritual, Bishop Murray passed through open ranks of the Bishops and other 


clergy to the closed middle doors of 


the Cathedral, 


on which he knocked with his pastoral staft 


three times. 
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stant intercessions before an altar of 
the Cathedral, from 6 A. M. to 6 
P. M., beginning with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, on the Friday 
beforé Epiphany Sunday. On Sunday, 
at 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 o’clock, there were 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, 
at the three earlier hours in French 
and at the later hours in English. 
The consecration service began at 10 
o’clock. 


A large tent was erected in the Ca- 
thedral close for the convenience of 
The clergy vested in the 
Bishops in the 


the choir. 
choir room 
sacristy. 

The form and order of the consecra- 
tion was printed in French and Eng- 
lish in parallel columns and the ser- 
mon of the Presiding Bishop, although 
delivered in English, had been trans- 
lated in French and printed for gen- 
eral distribution. 

The order of the procession follows: 


and the 


A Thurifer 
The Flag of Haiti 
The Cross 
Choir 
Lay members of the Cathedral Chapter 
Lay Officials of the District 
A Thurifer 
The Cross 
The Clergy of the District 
The Clergy ‘of the Dominican Republic 
The Dean of the Cathedral 
The Right Reverend Charles B. 
Colmore, D.D. 
The Right Reverend Albion W. 
Knight, D.D. 
The Right Reverend Paul Matthews, D.D. 
Servers for the Celebrant 
The Bishop of Haiti 
Chaplain to the Presiding Bishop 
The Presiding Bishop 


Following the customary ritual, pre- 
ceded by the Reverend MeVeigh Har- 
rison, O.H.C., acting as his chaplain, 
Bishop Murray passed through opened 
ranks of the bishops and cther clergy 
to the closed middle doors of the Ca- 
thedral, on which he knocked with 


* 


INTERIOR VIEW OF NEW CATHEDRAL TAKEN DURING CONSECRATION SERVICE 
The Presiding Bishop and his Chaplain, the Reverend McVeigh Harrison, O.H.C., are seen standing 


in the chancel. 


Lay members of the Cathedral Chapter made formal request 


for consecration of the 


building “erected through the gifts of many faithful.” 
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his pastoral staff three times. The 
doors were opened and with a thurifer 
preceding, the procession passed up 
the wide spacious middle aisle of the 
Cathedral, reciting antiphonally the 
24th Psalm. 

When the Presiding Bishop was 
seated, the lay members of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter advanced before him and 
through one of their number, Mr. 
Franz von Schilling, made formal re- 
quest for the consecration of the build- 
ing, ‘‘erected through the gifts of 
many faithful’’. 

Bishop Matthews read the Sentence 
of Consecration in French and it was 
deposited on the high altar, beautiful 
with flowers and lights. 

The Presiding Bishop offered the 
prayer, O Eternal God, mighty im 
power, at a fald stool before the altar 
and then stood to say the final prayers 
of consecration. 
The Holy Com- 
munion was cele- 
brated in French 
by Bishop Carson. 
None received ex- 
cept the Celebrant 
and the Presiding 
Bishop, who of- 
fered the _ pre- 
seribed prayer be- 
fore the blessing 
and then gave his 
moving benediction 
to the large as- 
semblage. After 
this was done the 
Te Deum was sung 
with great effect, 
as clouds of in- 
cense rose from 
the swinging cen- 
sers. 

The offerings at 
the service amount- 
ed to upwards of 
$2,500, but more 
than one-half was 
for two specified 
objects: $1,000 
towards the build- 


: Photograph by Harris and Ewing 
THE BISHOP OF HAITI 


“As for Washington and New York, so for the 
Church in Haiti, although along humbler lines.” 


ing fund of the Children’s Home and 
$1,000 to buy additional land for a 
Bishop’s residence. 

The pastoral staff used by Bishop 
Murray was a gift to Bishop Carson 
from friends in the Dominican Repub- 
lie and Panama to be presented to him 
on January 10, the sixth anniversary 
of his consecration as Bishop. The 
mitre was one that had been presented 
to him on his own consecration day, 
twenty years before. 

Perhaps the question is asked, Why 
a Cathedral in the Missionary District 
of Haiti? 

Purposefully the ceremonies were 
made as colorful as possible, and pur- 
posefully a Cathedral was one of the 
first objects to which the Bishop of the 
District set himself after entering upon 
the work which had been entrusted to 
him. There were other needs to be 
satisfied, but this 
seemed to come 
first in order of 
importance unless 
his ministry as 
Bishop was to be 
entirely futile. 

On all sides 
there is just recog- 
nition of the pio- 
neer work done by 
Bishop Holly dur- 
ing the period 
1861-1911. It is 
full of romance. 
Of him Bishop 
Murray well said: 
‘*His name shines 
in the missionary 
annals of the 
Chureh of God, 
militant and tri- 
umphant.’’ His 
material equip- 
ment was inade- 
quate and by rea- 
son of unceasing 
political and social 
disturbances his 
ministry did not 
reach far beyond a 
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radius of 25 miles of Port au Prince. 
Upon his death, the work was in a state 
of collapse. There was a group, however, 
that did not lose hope, and that little 
group asked for the helping hand of 
the Church in the United States. The 
request was granted, but even then 
little was done to equip and give the 
tools with which to work. There were 
annual reports of missions and mis- 
sions, but they were for the most part 
simply pitiful shacks placed under the 
aegis of saints of the Christian calen- 
dar. While bamboo and palm-thatched 
tonnelle might be picturesque begin- 
nings of missionary enterprise, they 
become grotesque as well as inadequate 
symbols of our faith. As for Wash- 
ington and New York, so for the 
Church in Haiti, although along hum- 
bler lines. 


The corner-stone of the new enter- 
prise was laid by Bishop Matthews, 
acting for the Bishop of Haiti during 
the latter’s sudden and severe illness, 
February 8, 1925, and the work of 
gathering funds went along simulta- 


neously with the work of construction 


until Trinity Sunday last. Then the 
first service was held in the just com- 
pleted edifice. 

There were ‘‘gifts from many faith- 
ful’’, for the edifice itself from the 
copper penny of a little child in Phila- 
delphia to the corporate gift of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary amounting to $15,- 
000. Gifts for the adornment of the 
Cathedral came from many sources: 
American Masons resident in Port au 
Prince gave a silver alms basin; a 
group of women in the Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York gave a beautiful stone 
altar; American women in Port au 
Prince gave the lighting fixtures ; Trin- 
ity Church, New York, gave the con- 
crete cross upon the tower as a thank- 
offering for the faithful work of the 
Sisters of St. Margaret in the parish; 
St. Ignatius’ Church, New York, gave 
the altar ornaments; an employee in 
the shops of the Panama Canal gave 
the bronze sanctuary lamp; the Cath- 
olic Congress of 1927 contributed the 
mahogany pews; and Holy Cross, 
Kingston, the Bishop’s chair. Time 
and space do not permit one to tell the 


CHOIR AND LAY OFFICIALS ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL IN PROCESSION 


“The Cathedral is just a beginning,” the Presiding Bishop emphasized in his sermon. 


“With your 


desire to have strong men carrying the message of power you have need of more worthy edifices.” 
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The two photographs on this page 
give a striking idea of the trans- 
formation which a rustic house of 
worship undergoes in Haiti after 
the Cathedral ideal is grasped. 


whole story of the interest and sym- 
pathy and love that have gone into 
the building of the Cathedral. 

The plans were drawn by Robert T. 
Walker of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. All the work of construction 
was done by Haitian labor under the 
direction of Daniel Brun, a young 
Haitian contractor. 

The Cathedral is just a beginning. 
Bishop Murray saw it as such when 
he said in his sermon: ‘‘ With your de- 
sire to have strong men carrying a 
message of power, you have need of 
more worthy edifices. We know and 
you know well that you have need of 
places of worship worthy of yourselves 
but, above all, worthy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of the noble vocation 
to which He calls you. The Church in 


“To be real religion must be all comprehensive. 


missionary program. 


“While bamboo and palm—thatched 
tonnelle might be picturesque be- 
ginnings of missionary enterprise, 
they become grotesque as well as 
inadequate symbols of our faith,” 
writes Bishop Carson. 


Haiti is a member of that universal 
organism that is the Body of Christ 
under the form of the Holy Catholic 
Church of God. You have your own 
Bishop who gives his life for you and 
with you, offering himself as a sacri- 
fice of love. The entire Republic is 
his field of labor. To. the north, to the 
south, to the east,” td.the- west, the 
fields are all white for the harvest.’’ 
Among the enterprises. that: remain 
to be achieved before too many months 
shall pass are a theological seminary, 
a children’s home, a girls’ school, a 
Bishop’s House, all at the capital. 
And then, outside the city, church 
buildings that shall not shame us—at 
Gros-Morne, at Deslandes, on Gonave 
Island. Yes, ‘‘to the north, to the 
south, to the east, to the west, the 
fields are all white for the harvest.’’ 


Hence the spiritual necessity of the world-wide 
Hence the immeasurable value of a project like Washington Cathedral 


which symbolizes for the average man who is bound to think in terms of the concrete, the funda- 
mental and: immense importance of the Christian religion.” (From a recent letter received by the 
Bishop of Washington from the Bishop of Michigan.) 
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Lhe Most Significant Year in 
Washington Cathedral History 


RIENDS of Washington Cathedral will rejoice in learning that 1928 has been 

the most significant twelve-month period in the history of the undertaking. 

Never before has there been such a generous response from thoughtful persons 
throughout the country to the appeal of the great edifice which is to crown the heights 
of Mount Saint Alban. 


The annual report of the Treasurer, which was presented at a recent meeting of 
the Cathedral Chapter, indicated that the attainments of 1928 surpassed by a re- 
markable degree those of any previous similar period and attested to inspiring leader- 
ship, whole-hearted cooperation, and unfailing devotion in the nation-wide endeavors 
that have been carried on during the last twelve months to hasten the building of a 
Witness for Christ on the most commanding site in Washington. 


The activities of the National Cathedral Association were singularly effective. 
They embraced the formation of active local committees in communities throughout 
the country; the enlistment of new members; the publication of THE CATHEDRAL AGE; 
the administration of the Curator’s Office; the distribution of Christian Christmas cards, 
and the sponsorship of All Hallows Guild. Salient achievements of this fellowship of 
Cathedral benefactors included the formation of committees in 90 communities; the 
enlistment of 1,136 new members; and the presentation by sermons and lectures of 
the Cathedral message to more than 35,000 people. Further indication of the growth 
of interest in the Cathedral among people throughout the country is the increase in 
the number of worshipers and pilgrims. The twelve months of 1928 saw 283,670 per- 
sons, exclusive of those attending General Convention services, enter the Bethlehem 
Chapel alone by actual count, an increase of 70,290 over the figures for the pre- 
vious year. 


That 1929 will witness further splendid attainment is evidenced by activities 
now in progress. Already through the efforts of five field representatives and their 
supervisors, sermons and lectures about the Cathedral have been heard by 14,000 
persons, 39 local chairmen have been secured; 210 plain stones have been contributed, 
and 436 persons have become members of the National Cathedral Association. 


To afford people throughout the country opportunity to build themselves into the 
fabric of the Cathedral by gifts of enduring stones, special committees are being 
formed in states throughout the Union. This activity together with the work of the 
National Cathedral Association will insure the bringing of the message of the Cathe- 
dral to the direct attention of the people of some 39 states, including virtually every 
state east of the Mississippi. On February 24th, several hundred parishes in 54 
dioceses throughout the nation demonstrated their continued appreciation of the 
Cathedral by the annual observance of Washington Cathedral Sunday. 


Significant advances in the fabric were made during 1928 and the coming year 
also is expected to bring further building progress. The impressive vaulting or stone 
ceiling over the Choir is approaching structural completion and in order that the 
building work may go forward without delay arrangements have been made for the 
construction of the Nave crypts and the floor of the Nave up to the level of the pres- 
ent Crossing and Transepts. The building of one or both of the Transepts is depend- 
ent upon the receipt of additional gifts but with the recognition that the Cathedral 
should have an important spiritual part in the nation-wide commemoration in 1932 of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington,* it is to be hoped 
that provision will be made for this construction in the very near future. 


*See pages 72 and 73 in this magazine. 














Building New School for St. Albans 


ONSTRUCTION has been start- 
{ ed on a new lower school for 

St. Alban, the National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys, one of the sev- 
eral educational institutions situated 
on the Close of Washington Cathedral. 
A collegiate gothic building, costing 
$181,000, is being erected. It will 
provide accommodations necessitated 
by inereasing enrollment and _ will 
enable the Cathedral to broaden the 
scope of its activities in the advance- 
ment of Christian education. 

‘‘From the earliest days of the 
Christian era, cathedrals and _ the 
teaching of youth have been associ- 
ated,’’ the Bishop of Washington. 
Right Rev. James E. Freeman, said 
in making the announcement. 

‘*It is a divine legacy and one that 


has not been neglected by the builders 
of Washington Cathdral. The first 
building to be erected on Mount Saint 
Alban was a school. To the length 
and breadth of the education of youth, 
ordinarily conceived in terms of mind 
and body, the Cathedral adds the 
depth and power of religion. The new 
school should enable Washington 
Cathedral to fulfill even more effect- 
ively than in the past its responsibil- 
ity of providing youth with the op- 
portunity for wholesome Christian 
training.”’ 

The new structure will be three 
stories in height and will be located 
immediately west of the main build- 
ing of the school, facing Massachu- 
setts avenue. The two buildings will 


be connected by a cloister and their 


Architects’ drawing by Cram & Ferguson 


VIEW OF THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL FROM MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
(30) 
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“PROVIDING YOUTH WITH THE OPPORTUNITY FOR WHOLESOME CHRISTIAN 


architecture and material will be 
similar. 
used in the construction. 

It is expected that the building will 
be ready for use at the beginning of 
the Fall term in September. Accom- 
modations will be provided for 105 
boys. 

The design was prepared by Cram 
& Ferguson of Boston, consulting 
architects for Washington Cathedral, 
and the site was selected in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive program 
of landscaping being developed for the 
6714-aere tract of wooded highlands 
contained in the Cathedral Close. 

According to Bishop Freeman, the 
plans were prepared to meet the most 
exacting educational requirements. 
They provide for six classrooms, mas- 
ters’ living quarters, an office, three 
conference rooms, three music prac- 
tice rooms, and a manual training 
room. On the first floor there will be 
a large room which will be used as a 
temporary gymnasium until the per- 
manent gymnasium, provided in the 
ultimate plans of the school, is built. 


Potomac blue stone is being 


~. i 
Architects’ drawing by Cram & Ferguson 


TRAINING” 


St. Alban ranks high among the 
preparatory schools of the country. 
It is just completing the first quarter 
of a century of its life. It was estab- 
lished in 1907 through a bequest of 
Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, a niece 
of President Buchanan, who gave the 
first building in memory of her two 
sons. From a first enrollment of ap- 
proximately 50 students it has grown 
steadily through the years to a pres- 
ent student body of 175. Because its 
enrollment had grown beyond its 
facilities the school last Fall for the 
first time in its history had to refuse 
admission to several applicants. 

Reverend James Henderson, athletic 
director, is also the chaplain of the 
school and master of religious studies. 
The little sanctuary, the school’s 
chapel, is administered by the boys 
through a youthful vestry and war- 
dens, elected from the student body 
each year. This vestry has its presi- 
dent, treasurer and committees on 
building, missions and finances, just 
as any church.—-From the Washington 
Star, Mareh 17, 1929. 





A Holy Place of the Swedish Vikings 


By Naboth Hedin 


N pagan times when the Viking 
kings ruled Sweden, Upsala was 
their capital. It was also their prin- 

cipal place of sacrifice to the gods of 
Valhalla. After the introduction of 
Christianity, the capital was moved to 
Stockholm, originally built as a fort- 
ress against Estonian pirates, but the 
country’s religious headquarters re- 
mained at Upsala, and there it is to- 
day. Besides being Sweden’s leading 
university town, it is the see of the 
Swedish Archbishop, Nathan Soder- 
blom, and its cathedral, built in the 
Fourteenth Century, is the largest in 
Scandinavia. 

Long before Sweden became a unit- 
ed nation in the 
late Seventh 
Century or early 
Eighth, which 
makes it the old- 
est kingdom in 
Europe, Upsala 
was the head- 
quarters of local 
kings who ruled 
the central 
provinces. Grad- 
ually they ex- 
tended their 
sway, but as late 
as the early part 
of the Middle 
Ages the Swed- 
ish monarchs 
were referred to 
as “‘Upsala 
Kings,’’ which 
was perhaps a 
discreet way of 
reminding them 
of their limita- 
tions. 

At any rate 
when Christian- 
ity came to Swe- With 
den about 1000 we 


the former main 


foreground. 


TWIN SPIRES OF THE UPSALA CATHEDRAL 


building of Upsala Universty 
The Cathedral, built in the 14th 
century, is the largest in Scandinavia. 
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A. D. with St. Ansgar, a Frankish 
monk, born near Noyon in Picardy, the 
country was ruled from Old Upsala, 
where the kings had their citadel in a 
natural amphitheatre, from which they 
addressed their assembled warriors. In 
this amphitheatre there was also a 
heathen temple, sacred to Odin, Thor 
and Freya, the three principal gods of 
the Vikings. 

A description of this pagan sanctu- 
ary is given by Adam of Bremen, 
who in 1070 A. D. wrote what was 
probably the first travel book about 
the North. He said that it was situ- 
ated in an open, level place, adjoin- 
ing a spring and a grove and ‘‘sur- 
rounded by hills 
in the form of 
a theatre.’’ The 
ridge pole of the 
temple was or- 
nated like a 
golden chain 
which could be 
seen glimmering 
far off, and in- 
side were gilt 
images of the 
three gods, that 
of Thor in the 
eenter, with 
Odin and Freya 
on either side. 
Every ninth 
year there were 
great sacrificial 
feasts in honor 
of these gods 
and in the cere- 
monies both the 
spring and the 
sacred grove 
were used. It is 
probable that 
the spectators 
were seated on 
the slopes of the 
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Photographs by courtesy of American-Swedish News Exchange, Ine. 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN FOR 500 YEARS CAN BE READ IN UPSALA CATHEDRAL 


surrounding hills or large mounds. of the ancient church, of which a 
_Of this heathen temple, the exact part is still standing. Cavities of the 
Site has only recently been identified. corner posts of the pagan temple were 
It was found to be the same as that found under the floor of the church, 
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as well as parts of the clay floor on 
which the idols had stood. Here was 
undoubtedly the scene of gruesome 
pagan rites, which occasionally inelud- 
ed human sacrifice. Tradition has it 
that even a King was once slain at 
Upsala as a sacrifice to end a famine 
after the people had offered other 
human beings and many oxen without 
success. 

Another early Swedish ruler was 
promised additional years of life by 
the gods if he would offer up his sons. 
He lived to sacrifice nine, but was 
stopped by his subjects when he at- 
tempted to slay the tenth and last. 
The old king is said to have died 
shortly after he failed to obey the 
gods’ commands. 

Such was the background of Old 
Upsala before the Christian faith was 
preached there nearly a_ thousand 
vears ago. The first church on the 


ARCHBISHOP NATHAN SODERBLOM 
Primate of Sweden 


site of the heathen temple was prob- 
ably of wood. Older churches had 
been built on the islands of Lake 
Malaren to the south, but since Up- 
sala had been recognized as the head- 
quarters of the old faith, it became in 
1164 the seat of the first Swedish 
archbishop, whose name was Stephen, 
as an outward demonstration of the 
final triumph of the new religion. 

By that time a stone church had 
been build on the same spot, probably 
by St. Erik. the king who Christian- 
ized Finland. Being slain in battle 
at Upsala in 1160 he was buried in- 
side the church, which gradually be- 
came an objective of pilgrimages from 
all parts of Sweden and other coun- 
tries as well. No doubt this helped 
in giving distinction to the Upsala 
diocese, and recognition of its bishop 
as higher in rank than the others. 

For a hundred years Old Upsala 
was the archbishopric of Sweden, but 
in the meantime the Swedish kings. 
whose power grew southward, moved 
to Stockholm, at the outlet of Lake 
Malaren to the Baltic Sea, and the 
community itself dwindled, only to 
reassemble a few miles away on the 
banks of the River Fyris, which then 
had been the port of call for Old 
Upsala. 

Being thus left isolated, the church 
authorities decided to move down to 
the river themselves. Popes Innocent 
III and Alexander IV gave their con- 
sent early in the Thirteenth Century, 
but nothing was done until 1270 
when King Valdemar and his council, 
consisting of the country’s leading 
noblemen, decided that the bishopric 
should be moved, ‘‘but retain its name 
and all its old privileges.’’ The next 
year the House of Bishops concurred. 

Construction of the new church was 
probably begun at once, for in 1273, 
or two years later, the relies of St. 
Erik were moved with due ceremonies. 
At first they were probably placed in 
a provisional church inside the foun- 
dations of the projected new one. 
Who conceived the plans for the new 
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church is not known. From the 
architecture it is evident, however, 
that he was a Frenchman, or some- 
one who had studied the art of church 
building in northern France. A 
French document from 1287 mentions 
that a master stone cutter by the 
name of Estienne de Bonnueill and 
certain apprentices, as well as work- 
men, were about to leave Paris for 
Upsala in order to work on a new 
eathedral. ‘‘Maitre’’ Bonnueill is 
supposed to have been one of the 
workers on ‘‘Notre Dame’’ in Paris 
and certain resemblances in detail 
between the two churches have been 
explained in this way. 

In any event the earliest part of 
the Upsala Cathedral was the choir 
at the extreme east end, which also 
was dedicated to the Holy Virgin. It 
is mentioned as existing in 1298, or 
eleven years after Bonnueill and his 
pupils had left Paris. Built of cut 
lime stone with slender columns, or- 
namented at the base and top in the 
French manner, the choir differs from 
the remainder of the church which was 


later built of brick in a style that re- 
sembles more that of the Netherlands 


or northern Germany. It is there- 
fore probable that the French de- 
signers and workmen left after fin- 
ishing the choir and that the church 
itself was then completed by German, 
Dutch, or Swedish builders. 

The completion of the church, with 
certain interruptions, required more 
than the remainder of the Fourteenth 
Century. Wars, epidemics and years 
of famine, postponed the work, but 
later it was resumed. In 1402 the 
arches on the south side and an entire 
row of columns caved in on account 
of defective foundations and for the 
fallen parts crude brick columns were 
substituted. 

In 1435, though not yet completed. 
the church was dedicated for service. 
The western portal is dated 1431, or 
just before the dedication. Bishops 
and noblemen from the whole country. 
as well as the king and his royal suite 


were present at the impressive cere- 
monies. Among them were Engel- 
brekt, the ‘‘Liberator,’’ and Bishop 
Thomas, who wrote Sweden’s first 
hymn to freedom, which is still sung. 
Five years later the outer roof was 
finished and the next year the small 
spire at the junction of the main body 
and the transept was covered with 
copper. There were no other towers 
at that time and when the twin spires 
were first built is not known, but 
probably at the end of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Since then there have been several 
fires, which all but destroyed the 
church as well as the city, and after 
each renovation a different school of 
architecture had charge of the plans. 
Thus in a sense the history of Sweden 
for nearly 500 years can be read in 
terms of Upsala Cathedral. After a 
fire in 1572 the church was repaired 
by royal command of King John III, 
son of Gustavus Vasa, who had built 
himself a fortified castle at Upsala, as 


CATHEDRAL SPIRES AS NIGHT SENTINELS 


White-capped University students at Upsala 

mingle with town population in annual celebration 

of the “St. Valborg’’ mass when bonfires are lit 
in honor of returning spring. 
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ENTRANCE TO UPSALA CATHEDRAL—AN ETCHING BY MRS. CAROLINE ARMINGTON 


well as introduced the new Reforma- 
tion. New spires were put up, but 
in 1609 one of them blew down. 
Between 1613 and 1620 many new 
spires as well as other ornaments in 
the barock style were added by Ger- 


hard de Besche, an architect employed 
by Gustavus Adolphus. 

Another disastrous fire occurred in 
1702 when practically the entire city 
burned down. Being situated in its 
center, the cathedral was badly dam- 
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aged. The handsome towers in bar- 
ock were gone, and so were the roof, 
the arches and the greater part of the 
interior decorations, including the al- 
tar piece which in mediaeval sculp- 
tures of wood pictured the birth of 
Christ and scenes from the Passion. 
Gone were also the old pulpit, the 
organ and the astronomical clock, 
which pictured the movements of the 
moon and planets, as well as the sun, 
in the manner of the clock now in the 
Swedish Cathedral at Lund. All that 
was left was practically a ruin. 

The rebuilding was begun within a 
year and in 1707, or five years after 
the fire, the church was again used for 
services. This was during the wars 
of Charles XII, when there was little 
money for anything else in Sweden 
and in the restoration the greatest 
economy had to be observed. The 
little ornamental towers were taken 
away as ‘‘useless’’ and so were the 
flying buttresses. Even before the 
fire the interior had been white- 


washed to hide the ‘‘papist’’ mural 


decorations, a characteristic expres- 
sion of the spirit of the times. One 
of the twin towers was covered with 
a flat roof and the other was given 
a provisional wooden hood. 

Step by step new ornaments were 
added, such as a richly carved pulpit 
in barock style, which is still there 
and a chancel designed after the one 
in the Gesu Church in Rome. New, 
if blunt, spires were added to the 
steeples and for another 150 years 
the cathedral remained intact. 

bout fifty years ago Archbishup 
Anton Niklas Sundberg, an unusu- 
ally energetic clergyman, who was also 
Speaker of the National Assembly, 
took the initiative in having the cathe- 
dral restored to its original form. 
that is, in a wholly northern French 
style. For this work the Swedish 
Parliament appropriated half a mil- 
lion crowns, the city of Upsala 200,- 
000, while private gifts amounted to 
226,749. The funds of the cathedral 
supplied the remainder of a total cost 
of 1,159,857 crowns. In 1893, at the 


celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the Reformation in Sweden, the re- 
built church was once more dedicated, 
and in this form it remains today. 

Although still of brick, as many 
signs as possible of the Baltie-Gothic 
type of architecture were removed in 
favor of the late French Gothic so as 
to make it self-consistent. Of the 
barock ornamentation, practically only 
the pulpit was allowed to remain. 

In the decorations of the various 
chapels are included scenes from 
Swedish history as well as from the 
Bible. Underneath the church are 
buried many historical celebrities, 
noblemen and prelates, as well as 
kings. Behind the high altar in the 
center lies Gustavus Vasa, the George 
Washington of modern Sweden, and 
his three queens. His son, Johan III, 
and one of his wives, Gunilla Bielke, 
are buried in another part, and a 
special chapel is set aside for King 
Johan’s Polish queen, Katarina Jagel- 
lonica, whose son, Sigismund, became 
King of Poland as well as of Sweden. 
Among other noted men who have 
been enshrined in the Upsala Cathe- 
dral are Carl Linnaeus, called the 
‘‘father of modern botany’’, and Em- 
manuel Swedenborg, the scientist, 
mystic and seer, whose bones were 
moved there from London in 1910. 

The most ancient and perhaps most 
remarkable relic of all is the silver 
ornamented casket of St. Erik. The 
casket itself was made by two Dutch 
artisans in 1574-1579 and is in the 
shape of a church or cathedral with 
gable roof and ridge turret. It is 
enclosed with a gilt iron grating. In 
the cathedral are furthermore pre- 
served a large number of precious 
relics, such as a chalice from the 
Fourteenth Century and _ another 
which the Swedish armies brought 
back as booty from the Thirty Years 
War, the dress of Queen Margaret, 
who united the three Scandinavian 
countries at Kalmar in 1389, crowns 
and scepters of several kings and 
queens, and richly embroidered vest- 
ments from the Middle Ages. 





College of Preachers Develops Its Soul’ 


URING the year 1928 there 
were held at the College of 
Preachers eight conferences for 
clergy; seven of small groups, and 
one, in June, of about fifty, carry- 
ing on our tradition of a large sum- 
mer conference each year. At these 
eight conferences, including the lead- 
ers, some 150 clergy were in attend- 
ance. The men came from forty-five 
dioceses and thirty-three states. They 
represented every school and tradition 
in the Church. There was a singular 
unity among them, and a ready will 
to learn each from the others. The 
conferences have also been marked by 
a close and almost affectionate fellow- 
ship. This has created a permanent 
bond between the College and the men 
who have been with us, in spite of the 
fact that the term of their residence 
has been so short. There is no doubt 
as to the response which is waiting 
for us. At the close of the year we 
had on file a list of names, almost as 
numerous as the men who had been 
with us during the year, of new men 
either recommended by friends or 
themselves applying for admission. 
We have been most fortunate in our 
leaders. They have included many 
outstanding men. They have given of 
their best and have shown a deep and 
lively interest. Among the leaders, in 
1928, were, besides the Bishop of 
Washington, the Bishops of Duluth, 
Vermont, South Carolina, East Caro- 
lina, Central New, York and Colorado. 
At the summer conference in June we 
had as leaders, Professor Bell from 
the Virginia Seminary, the Reverend 
Dr. Coffin, President of the Union 
Seminary, New York, and the Rev- 
erend Dr. Selwyn, Canon of Ports- 
mouth, England. Professor Hodgson 
of the General Seminary, New York, 
was the leader of a group conference 
in April. The Reverend Dr. Tomkins 


*Report of the Warden for the calendar year 
1928. 


of Philadelphia and Dr. Hughson of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, were as- 
sistants to the Bishop of Colorado 
during his two conferences for the 
training of men in parochial missions. 

The small group conferences, begun 
in October, 1927, have fulfilled their 
promise, even more: so than could 
have been imagined: They should be 
a permanent. feature of the College. 
The large summer conference not only 
provides a useful means of widening 
the influence of the: College; but: also 
enables us. to test a large number. of 
the younger clergy, and from them to 
draw those whose further training 
seems to hold most promise. 

In addition to these clerical confer- 
ences there have been in the course of 
the year three week-end conferences 
for laymen witha total of about forty 
in attendance. The first of these was 
led by ‘the Bishop of East. Carolina, 
with. special emphasis upon lay evan- 
gelism. In. December there were two 
conferences for laymen: led - by Dr. 
William C. Sturgis, who has been: with 
us for this work since December - 1. 
Dr. Sturgis is. planning another series 
of week-end conferences during Lent, 
1929, when the clergy cannot leave 
their parishes: . This work among 
laymen is closely related to our pur- 
pose. It is as yet in an experimental 
stage, but our plans. for the future 
should, if possible, include it. Some 
results have. already - been achieved 
which are. full of. promise for the 
future. We are fortunate in having 
the: help of Dr: Sturgis. He has a 
peculiar gift for this intensive work 
which meets with a very genuine re- 
sponse. * * * 

The Reverend John Mitchel 
came to be my personal assistant as 
Seeretary of the College on December 
1. He has proved himself invaluable 
in every way. It is largely because 
of him that I have felt justified in 
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Preliminary drawing by Frohman, Robb & Little, Cathedral Architects 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL IN COLLEGE OF PREACHERS BUILDING 


“What it will mean, in the way of increased effectiveness and thoroughness, to have the new building 
im use and thus be able to pray and labor, to eat and sleep, under one roof instead of under four: 


can better be imagined than described. It should be a matter of great satisfaction, both to the 


generous donor of the building and endowment, and to those who during the last four years have so 
willingly and ably helped in setting the work forward, that, when its new body is prepared, there 
will be a soul very much alive and manifestly growing, ready to enter in.” (From the latest report 

of Bishop Rhinelander as Warden.) 
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outlining for the year 1929 a more 
extended program than was possible 
in 1928. 

In conclusion, I am glad to report 
some convincing proofs of the fruit- 
fulness of our work, even under its 
present handicaps. These proofs come 
not only from the preachers but from 
those to whom they preach, and of 
course have been quite unsolicited. 
What it will mean, in the way of in- 
creased effectiveness and thorough- 
ness, to have the new building in use 
and thus to be able to pray and labor, 


to eat and sleep, under one roof in- 
stead of under four, can better be 
imagined than described. It should 
be a matter of great satisfaction, both 
to the generous donor of the building 
and endowment, and to those who 
during the last four years have so 
willingly and ably helped in setting 
the work forward, that, when its new 
body is prepared, there will be a soul 
very much alive and manifestly grow- 
ing, ready to enter in. 
Puitie M. RHINELANDER, 
Bishop and Warden. 


“Setting Free A Latent Energy of the Church” 


By William C. Sturgis, Ph. D. 


HEN I was asked, last sum- 

W mer, by Bishop Rhinelander, 

to conduct, at the Cathedral, 
a series of week-end conferences for 
laymen, I accepted with very serious 
misgivings. I had been pressed into 
such service only twice before, and 
my experience had taught me how 
difficult it would prove to get hold of 
the type of laymen desired. 

For while it is true that never be- 
fore in the memory of living man has 
there been so deep and widespread an 
interest in religion as is manifest to- 
day, it is also true that it is a 
questioning interest. The Episcopal 
Church, especially, is everywhere 
awakening to activity; but, as yet, its 
activity is largely external and phys- 
ical rather than intellectual and spir- 
itual, and what the average layman is 
dumbly asking for is a vitalized form 
of religious faith and practice. With 
increasing facilities for exercising her 
teaching function, the Church is not 
making it her business to see that her 
laity are adequately instructed; and 
the consequence is that the average 
layman is not taught the answers to 
his questioning or given a reasonable 
basis of practice. He is puzzled and 
baffled by the ordinary expression of 
a ‘‘Sunday religion,’’ and, too often, 


either drifts away from all faith and 
observance or else clings blindly and 
precariously to the custom of public 
worship once a week as a respectable 
habit which, on the whole, is more 
easy to keep than to break. 

His faith has no intellectual basis, 
and he is an illustration of the fact 
that a faith held intelligently is 
bound to appear, to observers, as un- 
intelligible. Moreover, there is, in 
such a ease, the almost inevitable ten- 
dency finally to come to an unstable 
but comfortable rest in that sin which 
even the Devil himself regards as un- 
worthy of him—lIndifference. The 
man ends by asking himself why he 
should bother his head about the mat- 
ter anyhow. 

Now it was just such men as I had 
in mind when I ventured to attempt 
the experience of getting them to 
these conferences, and at the very out- 
set we struck a snag. Many of the 
clergy to whom we applied for names 
of laymen in their parishes, apparent- 
ly took it as a matter of course that 
their laymen had neither the time nor 
the desire to think about their reli- 
gion ‘‘out of hours.’’ The novelty of 
the suggestion made it appear outside 
the realm of possibility. 

However, perseverance was at length 
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rewarded. The bishops within a ra- 
dius of, say, two hundred miles of 
Washington, were asked for names 
and responded most helpfully. Some 
of the parochial clergy were sufficient- 
ly optimistic to send likely names. 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew co- 
operated. * * * 


The established College of Preach- 
ers afforded the means for a commu- 
nity life, beginning Friday evening 
and closing Sunday afternoon. The 
discussion method was decided upon; 
and a careful outline of topies for dis- 
cussion was prepared, based upon the 
central fact of Christianity as a living 
faith in a living Person, and of the 
Church as a living organism com- 
posed of living members. It was 


agreed that this would inevitably lead 
to a consideration of the source of 
life, of the means of sustaining it, and 
prolonging it, and of the activities 
through which it is proved and ex- 
pressed. 


The next step—a more difficult one 


—was to get the men. As the names 
came in from various sources, a 
printed statement regarding the con- 
ferences was sent to each man, to- 
gether with a personal invitation to 
him to attend some one of the eight 
conferences to be held during Decem- 
ber, February, and March. Most of 
the men who replied expressed inter- 
est, but were ‘‘unable to accept’’—the 
idea was too new and unaccustomed. 
A few accepted eagerly, others con- 
sented to try it once. As a result, we 
secured an average attendance of 
about ten for each conference. In- 
tellectually, the men have been rather 
above the average; in interest, keen; 
in age, from 20 to the Psalmist’s lim- 
it; by profession, everything; as re- 
gards locality, as far north as Penn- 
sylvania and New England, and south- 
erly to the Carolinas. 


The spirit of the conferences is that 
of living in companionship. We have 
our lodging together in a nearby 
apartment house; we have our meals 


together at St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys; we join 
each morning in a corporate celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion; between 
Friday evening and Sunday after- 
noon we have six two-hour periods— 
first of informal statement of proposi- 
tion, and then of free discussion. The 
affair is not a ‘‘retreat’’ in the strict 
sense. There is no ‘‘rule of silence’’ 
—quite the reverse; the men are en- 
couraged to express themselves freely 
either in open discussion or through 
the medium of a question box. * * * 


As to results, they have proved en- 
couraging even though the men have 
not been of the indifferent type pri- 
marily desired. On the whole, their 
interest has been manifest and con- 
tinuous. A number of the first con- 
ference took the trouble to write out 
a most valuable critique of its method 
and subject matter, with the result 
that, at later conferences, a Saturday 
afternoon session was added, and a 
syllabus of the course was sent to 
every prospective new-comer in order 
that he might see beforehand what 
topics were to be discussed. One of 
the younger men was led to consider 
seriously a call to Holy Orders. An- 
other—a social worker in a large city 
—wrote later that he was determined 
now to put into his work the definite 
Christian objective. Another writes 
that he is planning to organize in his 
parish a similar conference for men 
There has been fairly general testi. 
mony to the effect that these confer- 
ences widen the leadership and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, have in 


creased our understanding of the rea- 
son for The Church’s existence, and of her 
faith and doctrine; have aroused our sensé 
of responsibility as members of The Church; 
have deepened our sense of fellowship in 
The Church; and have given us a sense of 
power to fulfil the will of God in ourselves 
and toward others. Such results, even in 
the case of less than eighty laymen of The 
Chureh, seem to indicate that a practical 
method has been discovered of setting free 
a latent energy of The Church, and that 
these conferences might well be made a per- 
manent feature of the Cathedral Foundation. 





Three Cathedral Projects Advance 


Maryland Begins Anew 


HE Maryland Cathedral project, 

which has been in a quiescent 

state for a few years, owing to 
extraordinary conditions, has in the 
last year taken on new life and is now 
full of vigor. 

The death of Bertram G. Goodhue 
in 1924, rendered necessary the elec- 
tion of another architect and the adop- 
tion of an entirely new set of plans, 
inasmuch as Mr. Goodhue’s plans had 
been prepared, on a most elaborate 
and costly scale, before the World 
War and were considered incapable 
of being carried out. 

The trustees secured several tenta- 
tive plans from other architects for 
the initial building, the Synod Hall; 
but these did not prove satisfactory. 
While these were made the diocese 
came to the conclusion that the initial 
building, the undereroft of which has 
been used as a place of worship for 
more than ten years, should be finished 
as a Pro-Cathedral and so called until 
the Cathedral itself shall have been 
completed. 

A year ago the attention of the 
trustees was directed to the notable 
work which Philip: Hubert Frohman 
is doing as resident architect of Wash- 
ington Cathedral and decided to in- 
vite him to give them his professional 
advice on several practical questions 
which were then agitating the board. 

He made his first visit to Baltimore 
last Mareh and so satisfactorily an- 
swered the questions propounded and 
so clearly demonstrated his signal 
ability that the trustees at once elected 
him, and his associates, as architects 
of the Maryland Cathedral Founda- 
tion. They were instructed to prepare 
plans for the Pro-Cathedral first, and 
afterwards. for the Cathedral group. 
E. Donald Robb gave his special at- 
tention to the preparation of the plans 


for the Pro-Cathedral and Messrs. 
Frohman and Harry B. Little to the 
Cathedral group. While visiting cer- 
tain Cathedrals during the summer, 
Messrs: Frohman and. Little gave es- 
pecial consideration to the problems 
presented by the design of Baltimore 
Cathedral. Upon their return the firm 
collaborated in their plans, and at 
the November meeting of the trustees 
submitteed three distinct plans for 
the Pro-Cathedral, one of which was 
found so satisfactory that it was at 
once adopted by the board as a work- 
ing basis. 

At the January meeting of the 
board, Mr. Frohman. submitted the 
first plans. for the Cathedral group, 
which includes the Cathedral and 
Chapter House, the. Pro-Cathedral, the 
Diocesan Library, the Episcopal resi- 
dence and the Dean’s residence. 

These were found to be so exceed- 
ingly beautiful and so generally ae- 
ceptable that they were unanimously 
adopted and ordered to be exhibited 
at the meeting of the Diocesan Con- 
vention, held ‘the last day of the 
month. They were given a prominent 
place in the: parish house of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
where the convention was held. 

The public press published photo- 
graphie pictures of these plans and 
awakened wide-spread interest in the 
Maryland Cathedral project. 

No description can do justice to 
these new plans for the Maryland 
Cathedral group*; but it is fair to 
say that for dignity and beauty the 
group will be second to none in 
America. 

The trustees fully expect to com- 
plete the Pro-Cathedral within a year, 
at an estimated cost of $250,000. 


ARTHUR CHILTON POWELL, 
Secretary of the Maryland 
Cathedral Trustees. 


*The Reverend Dr. Powell will write for a future issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE a descriptive article 
on the Maryland Cathedral undertaking with illustrations showing architects’ drawings of the Pro-Cathe- 


dral and other buildings in the group.—HEditor’s note. 
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Progress in San Francisco 


With resumption of construction 
work on the Chapel of Grace after 
some months of delay, friends of the 
Grace Cathedral project are now look- 
ing forward to completion of the 
chapel and the breaking of ground for 
the apse of the San Francisco cathe- 


= 


dral during the present year. The 
steel reinforcing frame of the chapel 
is now in place and the pouring of 
concrete is expected to be carried on 
without interruption. The delay in 
erection of the steel was due to the 
necessity of first working out a prac- 
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RECENT CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF THE CHAPEL OF GRACE 


With inset showing architect's drawing of the Apse of Grace Cathedral with the Chapel at the right. 
It is expected that the latter will be completed during 1929. 
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tical solution to various unusual strue- 
tural problems and then preparing the 
detailed working drawings and speci- 
fications. 

Rising high above the adjacent 
erypt, with its temporary wooden roof, 
the frame of the chapel gives the be- 
holder the first real inkling of the 
magnitude of the Grace Cathedral 
project. From floor to roof-peak the 
height of the chapel is 65 feet, and the 
apse will loom up in the air nearly 
as high again, 124 feet to be exact. 

The baptistery is being erected with 
the chapel, both having been provided 
for by the gift of a generous San 
Francisco woman who has expressed 
the desire to remain anonymous. The 


donor will also furnish the chapel 
completely. Glass for the windows is 
now being made and when the chapel 
is completed it is expected to be a 
place of striking beauty. 

Funds for completion of the cathe- 
dral are steadily increasing and the 
total amount now subscribed is ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. A $250,000 
bequest from the late Ogden Mills, 
$100,000 of which he had promised 
during his lifetime, materially swelled 
the fund total. The immediate goal 
of the finance committee is to bring 
the total to $2,000,000 so that con- 
struction of the apse, crossing, south 
transept and one bay of the nave may 
proceed as rapidly as possible. 


Philadelphia Studies Site* 


RELIMINARY plans for the 
Pocatiedra and correlated build- 
ings of the diocese to be located 
on the 100 acres of ground in Upper 


Roxborough were started last month. 
The architectural firm of Frank R. 
Watson, Edkins & Thompson has been 
selected by the Cathedral Chapter of 
the diocese to prepare preliminary 
studies of the site, and the location of 
all buildings to be included in the vast 
project. 


The Cathedral, as the architects are 
preparing their studies of the site, is 
to be the towering heart of the entire 
group. With the Lady Chapel, Caril- 
lon Tower, Chapter House and Clois- 
ters it will form the magnet around 
which will cluster buildings capable 
of housing virtually all activities of 
the diocese, and will form the center 
of a group of institutions which in 
years to come may find it advan- 
tageous to move from their present 
location to the site in Roxborough. 
When seen in the whole the completed 
project will be a small city in itself. 
There will be a Bishop’s House and 
that of a Bishop Coadjutor, residences 
for Deans and Canons, the Choir 


School, Synod Hall, Ecclesiastical Art 
Museum and Library, Schools, Chil- 
dren’s Homes, Homes for the Aged 
and a village of twelve houses for the 
necessary help around the Cathedral 
group, a power house, etc. 

The Lady Chapel is intended to be 
one of the most beautiful chapels of 
its kind in the world and will seat 
approximately 200. The Synod Hall 
is to be large enough for diocesan con- 
ventions, necessary diocesan offices and 
administration offices generally. Of 
course, it may be years before this 
building will be necessary. 

The Ecclesiastical Art Museum and Li- 
brary will be arranged to accommodate the 
Cathedral Library collections of art, paint- 
ing, sculpture, metal work, embroidery, ete. 
As a beginning the Cathedral Chapter has 
already accepted from one of its members, 
Mr. William Ellis Seull, a noteworthy collec- 
tion of twenty-eight ecclesiastical art pieces, 
some of them dating back 600 years. 

An interesting feature of the intended 
Cathedral plan which the architects are con- 
sidering in their studies of the site is the 
arrangement of the Canons’ apartments, 
which are to be placed around the court or 
‘quad’? in the fashion of Westminster. The 
Choir School will have boarding accommo- 
dations for boys. * * * 


*From The Church News of the 
March, issue. 


Diocese of 


Pennsylvania, 1929, 





The Glory of Stained Glass 


An Ancient Craft Finds New Expression in the Cathedral on Mount 


Saint 


OT the largest or the greatest 
N] Cathedral in the world but 
1 the most beautiful that human 
devotion can raise to the Glory of 
God in this day and generation—this 
ideal, long held by the builders of 
Washington Cathedral, may prove an 
incentive to the development of dis- 
tinct schools of Cathedral arts and 
crafts in conjunction with the build- 
ing of the Gothie edifice which is to 
grace the heights of Mount Saint 
Alban. 

The first of these is in its prelim- 
inary stages. A plant for the crea- 


tion of stained glass windows is being 
established near Philadelphia, under 
the direction of Lawrence B. Saint, as 
a distinct and important phase in the 
building of Washington Cathedral. 
This step in the cathedral enterprise 


may have a wide 
significance. In 
American church- 
building it prom- 
ises to revive in- 
terest in an an- 
cient and not now 
generally prac- 
ticed system of 
craftsmanship. 
The _ spiritual 
significance of 
stained-glass win- 
dows is expressed 
by William Du- 
randus in ‘‘The 
Symbolism of 
Churches and 
Church Orna- 
ments’’ as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The glass 
windows in a 
chureh are Holy 
Seriptures, which 
expel the wind 
and the rain, that 


LAWENCE B. SAINT 
Studying intricacies of formula for stained glass. 


Alban 


is all things hurtful, but transmit the 
light of the true Sun, that is, God, 
into the hearts of the faithful. These 
are wider within than without, be- 
cause the mystical sense is the more 
ample, and precedeth the literal mean- 
ing. Also, by the windows the senses 
of the body are signified; which 
ought to be shut to the vanities of 
this world, and open to receive with 
all freedom spiritual gifts.’’ 

Ralph Adams Cram explains the 
beginnings of the art more romantic- 
ally: ‘‘When Christianity came as the 
definite revelation of absolute and ul- 
timate truth, it found a great number 
of arts established with their laws 
fixed and determined, and it took over 
these arts—they remained the same 
but it gave in every case each one of 
those arts a new content. 

‘*But that was 
not enough. 
Christianity de- 
manded some- 
thing more, an- 
other art more 
poignant in its 
quality, more ap- 
pealing, more 
construct ive, 
more dominant in 
spiritual power 
and more direct 
in its application 
than arts that 
had been taken 
over from pagan- 
ism, and so it 
brought into ex- 
istence an entire- 
ly new art, 
stained glass.”’ 

Religion has 
ever been an ini- 
tiative force in art 
and the greatest 
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masterpieces have been inspired by 
sacred subjects. Washington Cathedral 
today calls for a nobility of decoration 
that challenges modern genius. Con- 
sequently its glass-making activities 
may tend to energize the ambitions of 
glass craftsmen everywhere and to 
arouse the hopes of all who appreciate 
beautiful windows. 

How essential stained glass can be 
and how much it can contribute to the 
inspirational beauty of an edifice is 
indicated perhaps by Mr. Cram’s im- 
pression of Chartres Cathedral. He 
has said: ‘‘If one sees today Chartres 
Cathedral, the first thought one has 
of it is not of its architecture, but 
of its glass, because that is its supreme 
and crowning glory.’’ 

Stained glass windows differ, how- 
ever, from the usual embellishment in 
that they must serve utilitarian as well 
as decorative purposes. The glass it- 
self, for that reason, must be durable 
as well as beautiful. The ancients 
achieved glass encompassing these 
qualities and Mr. Saint’s commission 


provides for the production of glass 
similar to that which was at the dis- 
posal of the medieval artists. 

Two pieces of glass, both dating 
back to the 18th century—one from 
France, the other from Canterbury— 
are choice possessions of Mr. Saint. 
Already these fragments have revealed 
secrets of the ancient glass-workers 
who produced them. As a result there 
are many reasons to believe that the 
glass created under Mr. Saint’s super- 
vision will be comparable in beauty, 
quality and durability to the product 
of the master glassmakers of the past. 

It is to be distinetly understood 
however that it is not Mr. Saint’s 
purpose to duplicate windows of the 
past. He does not propose to copy 
or adapt the designs of existing win- 
dows. It is his plan to prepare win- 
dows that are original in design and 
conception. The materials, of course, 
will be similar to those used in the 
past, for without any disparagement 
of modern glass, the best of the prod- 
uct made according to ancient for- 


Photographs for this article by Ernest L. Crandall 


ARTISTS WORKING ON CARTOONS FOR FIRST CHOIR WINDOW 


Full scale drawings are being made. 


These approximate the effect that the finished windows will have. 


They are criticized by raising them to the same height on the outside of the studio as they will occupy 
in the Cathedral. 
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mulas has demonstrated its fitness 
for incorporation in a structure like 
Washington Cathedral which is being 
built to endure for centuries, while 
that produced by modern methods has 
yet to withstand the test of time and 
the elements. 

It is an ambitious 
taken by Mr. Saint. 
before has one man 
responsibility for so many phases of 
the window making for so great a 
project. He is to prepare the designs 
in accordance, of course, with a defi- 
nite plan of symbolism prepared by 
the Cathedral authorities, supervise 
the manufacture of glass, and have 
charge of the glazing and installation 
of the completed windows. 

Because this is one of the most un- 
usual commissions ever granted an 
American stained glass exponent, Mr. 
Saint’s background is of interest. He 
was born in 1885 at Sharpsburg, a 
steel making town near Pittsburgh. 
From his father came artistic inclina- 
tions and it was from him that Mr. 


program under- 

Rarely if ever 

been given the 
5S 


Saint as a child learned color princi- 


ples which he continues to follow. The 
elder Saint, although untrained in 
schools, was deeply in love with art 
and an indefatigable experimenter in 
many mediums. As a silhouette cutter 
during the Western Pennsylvania Ex- 
position at Pittsburgh he gained a 
certain amount of local fame. 

Nevertheless he advised his son 
against an art career, and so at 14, 
Lawrence entered commercial life as 
an employe of a wall paper store. 
This was a far ery from stained glass 
but the position provided an introdue- 
tion to the craft he later was to follow. 
While absorbing his first impressions 
of symmetry, design and color har- 
mony from the wall paper which he 
handled, young Saint continued to 
draw. His employer, L. C. Goedel, 
had been an expert pattern maker and 
cutter of stained glass and through 
him young Saint’s sketches came to 
the attention of J. Horace Rudy, a 
stained glass window maker. 

As a result young Saint received an 
offer of a position with Mr. Rudy. He 
served a three year apprenticeship 


MR. SAINT SHOWS FRESHLY MADE GLASS TO HIS ASSOCIATES 


The informal studio adjoining his home has a large series of windows facing east and south through 
which the sun streams and tests the latest samples of glass from the furnace. 
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CAMERA AFFORDS GLIMPSES OF WASH 
1—The glass blower plunges his pipe into the molten glass and with a circular motion “gathers” a small lump 
pipe preparatory to breaking it off. 4—Mr. Saint and Mr. Erickson inspect a newly made roundel. 5—The hot! 

for removal from the blow-pipe. 7—When the glass get 
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I’hotographs by Ernest L Crandall 
THEDRAL STAINED GLASS IN THE MAKING 


Eo ont hot glass on the end of blow-pipe before it is shaped. 3—Narrowing the glass at the end of the blow- 
; yee been punctured is now opened out. 6—The round sheet of glass or roundel is now finished and ready 
© be reheated in the furnace called a ‘“‘glory-hole.” 
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during which period he was encour- 
aged to see the best in stained glass 
and in art and was urged to continue 
his art studies under recognized in- 
structors. Further work under Charles 
J. Connick of Boston, and George W. 
Sotter, who strongly influenced him 
toward early stained glass while he 
worked at the Pittsburgh Stained 
Glass Company and Mr. Saint jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia for instruction 
in portrait painting at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. His in- 
structors here included the late Wil- 
liam M. Chase, Sargent Kendell, Miss 
Cecelia Beaux and Henry R. Poore. 
Visiting Europe at the end of his 
second year on the ‘‘ William Emlen 
Cresson Travelling Scholarship’’ Mr. 
Saint gained his first impression of 
ancient windows in their full glory. 
He realized their marvelous possibil- 
ities for the first time on an accidental 
visit to Sainte Chapelle. Here, in a 
sense, was a turning point in a career. 
On his return to school he worked for 
a time with Nicola D’Ascenzo, the 


Philadelphia stained-glass artist, and 


then at the conclusion of his third 
year at the art academy, he became 
associated with the Decorative Stained 
Glass Company of Philadelphia, leav- 
ing that position to take charge of 
the Petgan Stained Glass Studio of 
Pittsburgh. 

Eight months later he was on his 
way to Europe with his bride, Miss 
Katharine Wright Proctor, who had 
specialized in art at Wellesley College 
and at the Slade Art School in Lon- 
don. The wedding trip was planned 
to enable the Saints to make a special 
study of medivval stained glass. Draw- 
ings made at this time attracted the 
attention of authorities of the Vie- 
toria and Albert Museum in London 
and Mr. Saint was commissioned to 
prepare duplicates of nearly all the 
drawings he had made in England for 
use of the museum. He later was 
asked to prepare drawings of win- 
dows he had studied in French ecathe- 
drals. More than 75 drawings were 


prepared for the museum, fifty of the 
original drawings being later repro- 
duced in four ecolors as the illustra- 
tions for a book ‘‘Stained Glass of the 
Middle Ages in England and France’’ 
which was published by A. & C. Black 
of London. 

The original drawings were later 
purchased by the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 

On his return to the United States, 
Mr. Saint wrote and illustrated an 
allegorical book, entitled ‘‘A Knight 
of the Cross’’ and prepared a series of 
articles for the publication, Forward, 
which he illustrated with etchings. 
About this time he was attracted by 
the mediaeval principles of craftsman- 
ship being developed by Raymond Pit- 
eairn, Esq., who was personally direct- 
ing the building of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem at Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
In the nearly eleven years that Mr. 
Saint was employed by Mr. Piteairn 
he had not only the opportunity of 
working for a rare critic, and one 
who loved mediaeval art profoundly, 
but was enabled beside painting and 
designing windows to study much 
beautiful old glass and to do experi- 
menting and research work. At one 
period during this time he spent five 
months in England and _ France 
copying and studying many ancient 
masterpieces of stained glass erafts- 
manship. These included a part of 
the ‘‘Belle Verrier’’ window of 
Chartres Cathedral; part of the Le- 
Mans Ascension window and a por- 
tion of the east Crucifixion window 
of Poitiers Cathedral; part of the 
Good Samaritan window at Sens; a 
large medallion from a Miracle win- 
dow at Canterbury Cathedral; and 
several of the creations of the St. 
Denis School of Paris. 

A faded newspaper clipping with 
a reproduction of the architects’ draw- 
ing of the completed Washington 
Cathedral first aroused Mr. Saint’s 
interest in the undertaking with which 
he is now associated. He was in- 
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The circular slab of glass is 
placed in a furnace not so in- 
tensely heated called the anneal- 
ing lehr where it cools slowly for 
several hours. Without this proc- 
ess the glass could not be cut 
and would break in many pieces. 


spired by the proportion of the edifice 
and his imagination was challenged 
by the possibilities for windows in 
keeping with the 14th century Gothic 


design. Some while later the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, surveying the stained- 
glass field, were informed that few 
exponents of the craft had penetrated 
deeper into the technical secrets of 
the stained glass makers of the middle 
ages and were better prepared artis- 
tically for the work that the Washing- 
ton Cathedral authorities contemplated 
than Lawrence Saint. Consequently 
arrangements were made to secure his 
services. On his recommendations steps 
were taken toward the establishment 
of the Cathedral glass-making plant. 

This is a modest little building at 
the rear of Mr. Saint’s residence in 
a community not far from Philadel- 
phia. In front of it is an old-fashioned 
barn which has been converted into a 
studio for the use of the artists who 
are assisting in the preparation of the 


The glass workers are remov- 
ing from the furnace a crucible 
which has cracked under the 
intense heat of 2300 to 2400 de- 
grees Farenheit. The _ entire 
melting process for each batch 
of glass required from six to 
seven hours. 


window designs. There is nothing 
elaborate about the equipment yet the 
visitor instinctively feels that here 
may be the beginning of a notable 
artistic undertaking. 

The impelling motive of the ecrafts- 
men associated with this work has 
been voiced by Mr. Saint. ‘‘It is our 
desire to create windows to endure— 
windows worthy of enduring’’, he 
said. 

“I believe that stained glass with 
its glory of color, its permanence and 
the quality of contrasting its vibrating 
life with stone walls’’, he continued, 
‘‘is one of the supreme artistic ex- 
pressions of religious art. 

‘*One of the greatest things we have 
to deal with is light. The Bible says: 
‘The spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters and God said: ‘‘ Let 
there be light’’ and there was light’. 

‘*Softened, enriched and,.I hope, 
ennobled by stained glass, light—this 
most spiritual, I think, of God’s crea- 
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tions—helps to impress the things that 
people go to church to get, the feeling 
of reverence for the church and for 
Jesus Christ. Old masters in glass 
tried to retain the feeling that light 
was glorified as it passed through their 
lovely creations. 

‘‘Stained glass should be to the 
cathedral what the tulip flower is to 
the plant; that is, the accent and the 
thrill.’’ 

Stained glass window-making is 
said to be the only art which owes its 
existence entirely to Christian inspira- 
tion. More than five thousand years 
ago the Egyptians made colored glass; 
later the Greeks and Romans made 
glass in imitation of precious stones, 
but the real art of stained glass did 
not develop until the 12th century 
when Gothic architecture came into 
being. 

At this time the operative masons 
provided great window spaces in the 
ehurch structures which they were 
building by transferring the weight 
of the stone roofs to outside pillars or 
buttresses. To fill these spaces with 
ingenious combinations of colored 
glass depicting scenes in Christian 
history soon became the aim of the 
cathedral builders, and schools of 
stained glass window-making devel- 
oped in connection with nearly every 
cathedral project. 

The medieval artists toiled like 
jewelers setting diamonds and rubies. 
Their ideal was not a pretty picture 
made transparent but a window made 
beautiful. Years of experimenting with 
various combinations of glass taught 
them secrets of design which resulted 
in windows that have never been sur- 
passed. 

In speaking generally of stained 
glass and at the same time disregard- 
ing the technicalities that differentiate 
antique and modern stained glass win- 
dows, it is essential to know that there 
are two opposite ways of arriving at 
a similar result. Glass staining and 
glass painting are two quite different 
things. One method is to build up a 


mosaic of pieces of glass, colored not 
only on its surface but in its very sub- 
stance. The other is to paint the de- 
sign upon white or colored glass. The 
two processes are usually grouped un- 
der one title because since the very 
early days the two have been used to- 
gether. 

It was in glass-making that the an- 
cients excelled. The blue of one school 
was so vibrant that it has been sug- 
gested that the workers ground down 
sapphires to obtain their magic color. 
The fancy, although popular, is prob- 
ably fallacious. Nevertheless the colors 
of the ancients were compounded so 
expertly that they blended into a uni- 
form whole in a completed window 
and never appeared flat or ‘‘raw’’. 
The greens, for example, were not a 
straight mixture of blue and yellow, 
but a combination of blue and red and 
yellow in such proportions that they 
did not fuse into adjoining blues at a 
distance as do modern blue-and-yellow 
greens. The reds likewise were dis- 
tinetive as they contained alternating 
layers of red and green-white which 
gave a mellow softness to the light be- 
fore it reached the eye of the beholder. 

Many materials were employed to 
achieve these results. Mr. Saint’s re- 
searches into the chemical consistency 
of mediaeval glass indicate that from 
12 to 18 elements were used. The 
exact elements present in the glass 
were revealed by the spectroscope 
while more elaborate analysis has en- 
abled chemists to approximate the 
quantities. 

Sand, alumina, lime, magnesium, 
soda, potash, copper, manganese, bari- 
um, cobalt, lead, titanium, borax, sul- 
phurie anhydride, phosphoric anhy- 
dride and tin were among the chem- 
icals found in the specimens of 13th 
century glass from French and Eng- 
lish cathedrals which the Washington 
Cathedral glassmakers are endeavoring 
to reproduce. 

Some of these were probably intro- 
duced unknowingly by the ancient 
glass-workers. In a sense certain of the 
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elements were impurities, yet Mr. 
Saint contends that the ancients did 
not achieve their results by chance. 
They learned by experiment after ex- 
periment that certain materials under 
certain conditions reacted most favor- 
ably. They did not know, for ex- 
ample, that sand from certain local- 
ities contained traces of other elements, 
but they did determine just what type 
of sand was superior for their pur- 
pose. Thus although they worked with 
only a few basic materials, they as- 
sembled elements that enabled their 
product to withstand the test of time. 
Consequently Mr. Saint believes that 
the use of similar elements is justified 
by the demonstrated durability of the 
ancient product. He is confident that 
modern glass with a chemical com- 
position similar to the best of the past 
also will endure for centuries. 


The formulas for the Washington 
Cathedral glass are compounded with 
scientific care. When new colors are 
attempted Mr.’Saint personally super- 
vises the measuring the ingredients 
and directs the mixing process. Only 


a small quantity of glass—approxi- 
mately 25 pounds—is made at a time. 
The furnace charge is a greyish sand- 
like powder which has been sieved 
through one-fourth and one-eighth 
inch meshes. 


**Cullet’’, or small pieces of old 
glass, is added to the powder just 
prior to the melting process. Clay 
crucibles, made in Germany, are placed 
in the furnace, which is made of fire 
brick with sand on its floor. 


These are brought to a bright heat 
before receiving the charge. The heat 
is then gradually increased from about 
2,100 degrees to 2,300 or 2,400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. As the mixture settles 
in the pot, additional powder is ‘‘filled 
in’. The entire melting process re- 
quires from six to seven hours after 
the first charge has been made. 


The molten liquid is then gathered 
in small quantities on a blow pipe, to 
be blown and spun into dises or ‘‘roun- 


dels’’. It is an interesting operation. 
The glassblower works at high speed 
for the glass cools rapidly. He twists 
the blow pipe with his fingers and 
rolls it along the arms of his pecu- 
liarly constructed work-chair during 
the shaping process. Occasionally he 
reheats the substance on the blowpipe 
in the ‘‘glory hole’’, a special furnace 
which is operated for that purpose. 
It takes only a minute or so for him 
to transform a blob of glowing liquid 
first into a globe, next into what might 
be a fern dish, and finally into a cireu- 
lar dise. 

The dises go from the glassblower to 
the lehr for annealing. There they 
remain for 18 hours or more as their 
heat is gradually reduced. This process 
eliminates excessive brittleness. The 
lehr resembles a great old-fashioned 
bake oven. 

The completed roundels are from 
eleven to fourteen inches in diameter, 
each with variations in thickness rang- 
ing from three-sixteenths to one-eighth 
of an inch. The variations give the 
glass peculiar depths of tone and blend 
the rays of light in diverging and con- 
verging lines. 

An extensive range of colors is 
being produced by the Washington 
Cathedral glassmakers. The basic 
colors include blue, green, flesh, pink- 
lavender, greenish - white, yellow, 
brown-pink and red. The glory of 
these colors is not painted on the glass 
but is produced during the manufac- 
turing process. Although there are 
hundreds of variations in colors, only 
a comparatively few of these many 
available tones are produced. Never- 
theless the laymen, thinking in terms 
of flat or solid shades, is amazed at 
the variety of color planned for use 
ultimately in the Cathedral windows. 
Mr. Saint explains that only a few of 
the many possible shades of a given 
eolor—about twelve for example in 
green—are suitable for use in win- 
dows. Consequently the stained glass 
artist is confronted by limitations un- 
known to his colleague who uses oils 
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or the more orthodox color mediums. 

The completed roundels are stored 
in special compartments awaiting the 
time when artist and glazier combine 
to translate the preliminary cartoons 
or designs into windows. 

In preparing the designs, according 
to Mr. Saint, the artist must keep sev- 
eral things in mind. He must remem- 
ber that cathedral windows serve a 
variety of purposes. First, they must 
provide lighting for the interior. Then 
the colors must be so blended that a 
fitting emotional reaction is produced. 
Finally they must tell a story of 
Christianity in a Christian as well as 
an artistic manner. 

Moreover a stained glass window, 
like a mural painting or a mural 
mosaic, is part of the wall surface. It 
is a unit in the fabric of the building 
and any effect at perspective either 
linear or aerial would detract from its 
decorative form. It was disregard of 
this tenet of the art during the 15th 


and 16th centuries that brought about 
the retrogression in stained glass win- 
dow making. 


At present Mr. Saint is preparing 
designs for windows which will illus- 
trate selected parables. He is en- 
deavoring to adapt life to decoration 
insofar as possible, and many prelimi- 
nary sketches precede the work on the 
actual design. In many instances 
figures are first drawn from life and 
then conventionalized into window de- 
signs. Ordinarily Mr. Saint does not 
use professional models. He prefers 
to secure his inspiration from persons 
whose lives resemble those of the 
characters portrayed. Not long ago 
he journeyed to a New Jersey fishing 
town to study men who follow fishing 
as a trade in preparation for the illus- 
tration of the parable of the fishes. 
He also devoted considerable time to 
research concerning the appearance 
of certain plants mentioned in the 
Seriptures. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


MINIATURE OF WINDOW DESIGN DISPLAYED IN CATHEDRAL OFFICES 


At present Mr. Saint is preparing designs for windows which will illustrate selected parables. 
preliminary sketches precede the work on the actual cartoon. 


Many 
(Left to right) The Dean of Washington, 


the Bishop of Washington, Charles Hazlehurst, business manager of the Stained Glass Department, and 
Mr. Saint. 
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Full seale drawings are being made. 
These approximate as closely as is 
humanly possible the effect that the 
finished windows will have. They are 
criticized by raising them to the same 
height. on the outside of the studio as 
they will oceupy in the cathedral, for 
a properly executed stained glass win- 
dow can be seen to advantage from 
but one place, that. for which it was 
designed. 

The artists must draw firm, even 
lines for the radiating light will soften 
them when they become the contours 
of the glass. Drawing which is deli- 
eate or suave is likely to require 
accent. 

When a design is approved and the 
colors indicated it will become a pat- 
tern for the glaziers.. It is transferred 
to heavy paper and is cut into sections 
with double-edged shears, the space 
between the two blades accounting for 
the width of the heart of the leads 
which hold the bits of glass together. 


The hundreds of pieces of colored 


glass which make up a window are cut 


from these patterns. The ancients are 
believed to have cut their glass with 
a hot iron. Today steel and diamond 
cutting tools are used. Although the 
colors are indicated on the drawings, 
the artist usually assists the glazier in 
selecting the glass. Mr. Saint will do 
this at the Washington Cathedral 
plant for the color selection is one 
of the most important of the many 
technical phases of the stained glass 
window craft. Years of experience 
and a thorough understanding of 
color harmony are required. Failure 
to select the proper shade of a color 
might distort a design which was 
otherwise of exceptional merit. 

After the many pieces of glass are 
assembled, the window in the making 
is painted with glass paint. The 
technique differs from that which ap- 
plies to painting on canvas. The goal 
is brillianey, which comes only through 
the transfusion of light. Training 
enables the artist to secure the utmost 
of expression with a minimum of ob- 
scuration. 


BUILDING ONE OF THE FURNACES FOR MAKING STAINED GLASS 


Fire bricks are used with sand on the floor. 


intense heat necessary for melting the ingredients in the crucibles. 


Air-oil burners fire the furnaces and maintain them at the 


J.. Wesley Lewellen, builder of 


the furnace, is seen’in center of the picture with Mr. Erickson, the glass-blower, on the left. 
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Viollet-le-Due, an expert employed 
by the French government to study 
the art and to preserve its principles 
as far as possible, laid down this law: 

‘“‘The radiation of translucent col- 
ors in windows cannot be modified by 
the artist; all his talent consists in 
profiting by it, according to a given 
harmonic scheme on a single plane, 
like a rug, but not according to an 
effect of aerial perspective. Do what 
you like, a glass window never does 
and never can represent anything but 
a plane surface; its real virtues even 
exist only on that condition. Every 
attempt to present several planes to 
the eye is fatal to the harmony of 
color, without producing any illusion 
in the spectator. Translucid 
painting can propose as its object only 
a design supporting as energetically 
as possible a harmony of colors.’’ 


In the majority of stained glass 
windows, paint is employed to mark 
the features of faces, folds of draperies 
and other lines that cannot be indi- 
cated by colored glass alone. The 
preparation of a paint similar to that 


s» rere hae 


used by the ancients has perplexed 
many modern designers. This had a 
lower melting point than that of glass 
yet its coefficient of expansion was so 
similar that it did not crack away 
when once fused to the window. The 
color ranged from a warm black to a 
warm reddish brown with a satin fin- 
ish difficult to describe and even more 
difficult to imitate. 

When the painting is completed the 
pieces of glass are baked in a kiln to 
fuse the paint to the glass and insure 
its permanency. This baking may take 
place once or twice until the crafts- 
men are certain that the best possible 
results have been attained. The pieces 
of glass are then joined together by 
grooved leads and the whole supported 
by irons which subdivide the window 
as part of the design and at the same 
time prevent bulging as result of 
changes in temperature. 

The iron bars and supporting irons 
are treated by the designer so as 
to form an elemental part in the 
window’s artistry. The lead strips 
are soldered at the joints and a putty- 
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THE FIRE-PROOF GLASS HOUSE WHERE FURNACES ARE LOCATED 


Every precaution has been taken to afford proper ventilation. 
of colored glass from which the Cathedral windows are to be fashioned, 


Here are made the roundels and sheets 
Mr. Saint is inspecting a 


crucible with Mr. Erickson and Mr. Uber, his assisant. 
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like composition, colored black, is 
rubbed into the interstices between 
the lead and the glass to stiffen them 
and to make them air-tight and water- 
tight. 

This operation precedes the instal- 
lation, which again involves a tech- 
nique peculiar to the craft. Imper- 
fect installation might detract from 
the beauty achieved through the skill, 
genius and craftsmanship of the glass- 
maker, the artists and the glazier. As 
yet the activities of the Washington 
Cathedral craftsmen have not pro- 
gressed to this stage. Mr. Saint con- 
tinues with the many tasks which are 
required for the production of satis- 
factory glass and the creation of suit- 
able designs. In the past many years 
must have been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of designs, the stained-glass mak- 
ers giving such infinite care to every 
detail that one can only marvel at their 
patience. Such work required faith 
in religion, for a pagan touch would 
have manifested itself. A spirit simi- 
lar to that which prevailed among the 
ancient workers is in evidence among 
the Washington Cathedral craftsmen. 
They are undertaking their tasks with 
a simple piety that may result in a 
most glorious contribution to ecclesi- 
astical art. Surely if modern America 
is to produce cathedral windows com- 
parable to the jewel-like creations 
which grace the noble fanes of the 
ancient world, it will be accomplished 
under these circumstances. 





MAY WE DEPEND UPON YOU? 


To be a Cathedral builder;—What an entrancing thought. Washington Cathedral, 
on lovely Mount Saint Alban, where the Rector in his early ministry was associated 
with Bishop Satterlee in the formation of the original plans for this noble structure 
in honor of God and country, is — each communicant and lover of our Church 
to have some small share in raising this National Shrine, which was a dream and ideal 
of George Washington, and therefore, on the eve of his birthday, Bishop Freeman 
appeals to American Church to help him. What a joy it will be in the days to come to 
stand under those vaulting arches and feel: ‘‘I have helped in rearing this lovely 
temple to the honor and glory of God.’’ 

Send to the Rector or place on the alms basin any contribution you feel able to 
make. And God will bless you for it—(From Ascension Chronicle, The Church of 
the Ascension, Baltimore, Md., March, 1929, Reverend Robert Evans Browning, rector.) 
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THE HILLSIDE OF MOUNT SAINT ALBAN THE BEGINNING OF THE PILGRIM ROAD 


New Tasks Ahead 


Thrilling Landscape Adventures Undertaken by All Hallows Guild 


By FLorence BraTENAHL 


Chairman of the Garden Committee, All Hallows Guild 


OW that Spring is really here we find ourselves in the midst of 

thrilling new landscape adventures: undertakings of great magni- 

tude which, at the request of the Cathedral Chapter, carry the 

work of All Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild of the National Cathedral, 

beyond the enclosing walls of the Bishop’s Garden. These present devel- 

opments, in three widely separated areas: the beautiful wooded hillside 

below the Cathedral as well as the land adjacent to the Boys’ School and 

the College for Preachers, will claim the best that is in us for the years 
immediately ahead. 

Of chief importance to the Cathedral is the hillslope itself, which 
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CATHEDRAL AISLES OF FOREST TREES FOOT PATHS FAR FROM TRAFFIC 


includes many unusual features. Here is the opportunity to develop the 
major approach to the Cathedral from the south: the Pilgrim Road which 
will mount the slope beneath cathedral aisles of ancient forest trees from 
the lower level of Garfield Street at Thirty-fifth Street. Feeling its way 
upward this main entrance road will follow the course of a deep natural 
ravine, full of the beauty of dogwood, wild azalea and delicate under- 
growth. A slender thread of water will be introduced and at a curve in 
the drive where this Pilgrim Road swings westward below the Cathedral, 
a massive bridge, built of ancient stone along the lines of the 12th century 
Norman, will arch the ravine in vital relationship with the great structure 
towering above. This bridge as well as the Pilgrim Road and its beautiful 
ravine, with its symbol of living water, would each in itself form remark- 
able memorials should they be so chosen by lovers of Mount Saint Alban 
and its out-of-door world. Then in time will come another opportunity 
for an offering to serve a great purpose in the development of the Amphi- 
theatre designed wholly in harmony with its natural setting. What will 
undoubtedly be an outstanding and unusual feature of this hillside has 
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EIGHT OF THESE 250-YEAR-OLD BOX, BUXUS SUFFRUCTICOSA, FROM THE “OLD MANSION,” 
BOWLING GREEN, VA., BUILT 1650, ACQUIRED FOR THE MEMORIAL STEPS 


already been chosen as a noble memorial by a deeply interested and gen- 
erous donor: the Pilgrim Steps which will afford access from the Pilgrim 
Road below to the portal of the South Transept above. On either side of 


this long flight of broad easy steps will be extensive plantings of box, 
holly and magnolias: superb specimens and masses in scale and in character 
with the Cathedral and which will flow down on the one side towards the 
boxwood of the Bishop’s Garden, while on the other holly will make a 
natural transition to the oaks of the native forest. Unequaled material 
for this beautiful memorial has already been secured and the work is now 
in progress. 


In thinking of the wonderful feeling of ascent one would have in 
climbing this hill and in mounting these Memorial Steps, akin to the 
spirit of ascent of Mont Saint Michel, we can’t help but recognize that 
the South Transept and just the right approach from below is a stirring 
challenge to the imagination. Of course, the West Front with its three 
great portals and two towers is of major importance and should be given 
untold thought in its design. But the West Front is on the level and 
without the possibility of an approach from the distance, so one is unable 
to gain an impression of the full majesty of the fabric. But from the 
south, glimpses are caught from afar of the entire Cathedral, especially 
its great central tower, seen, then lost, then regained once more as the 
Pilgrim Road, nearing the crest of the hill, sweeps in a wide curve below 
the Bishop’s Garden, encompassing the full form of the structure. From 
the south, with the sunlight upon the building, as the pilgrim draws near 
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PROBLEMS ARE MANY IN TRANSPLANTING BOX THIS SIZE, AVERAGING 20 FEET ACROSS, 
10 FEET IN HEIGHT 


whether by motor on winding roadway or on foot by forest path far from 
traffic; from the south, silhouetted above there against the clouds, there’s 
a chance that won’t be given again to Cathedral builders in a thousand 
years! What will this approach be at night with the flood lights upon 
the entire Cathedral, seen first gleaming through the trees from the road 
below, then fully revealed and radiant against the darkness of the sky. 
Even now the light from this hillside carries across the Potomac miles 
beyond Alexandria. What will it be, what will it mean to the world when 
its light can shine from its loftiest pinnacle and the chimes of its carillon 
be heard at far distant points! Picture a pilgrim finding his way there by 
this great flight of steps, worn through the ages but still leading the way. 





A Collect for All Hallows Guild 


GOD OUR FATHER, who hast wonderfully blessed us 

with thy gifts of the flowers of field and garden, the trees 
of the wood, and the birds of the air; Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, 
the aid and guidance of thy Holy Spirit to All Hallows Guild and 
all of its members, and grant that by their labours this Cathedral 
Close may become more and more a haven of peace and refresh- 
ment, a revelation of thy beauty, and a gateway of Paradise; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 











The College of Preachers 


Its Planting and Cloister Garth 


DIGGING AN OLD MAGNOLIA 


E COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
(62) 


ON THE WAY TO TH 
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DROPPING OVER A FIFTEEN-FOOT WALL THE RUNWAY AT AN ANGLE OF FORTY- 
TO CLOISTER GARTH FIVE DEGREES 


FASCINATING landscape problem presents itself in the develop- 
A ment of the grounds and Cloister Garth of the College for Preachers. 
This rambling group of connected buildings, including besides its 
Warden’s House, Dormitories, Conference Rooms and Service Wing, the 
additional charm of a mediaeval Refectory, Cloisters, Tower, Common 
Room and Chapel, forms an important part of a pleasing composition of 
Gothic structures intimately related to the Cathedral just above. From 
the high level plateau of Mount Saint Alban on which the Cathedral 
stands, the ground drops away abruptly on this northern side, so in design- 
ing these buildings for the College for Preachers as well as in working 
out the plans for its landscape development, all sorts of stimulating grade 
problems were created, but which if solved satisfactorily ought to con- 
tribute unusual interest to the whole picture. The buildings themselves 
are on several different levels and their landscape setting must recognize 
these conditions as well as the fact that quiet and privacy must be assured: 
Woodley Road and a main driveway of the Cathedral passing nearby. 
The first section of enclosing wall, which eventually will encompass 
the Cathedral Close, will be built as part of the donor’s recent additional 
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THE THRILL OF A GREASED RUNWAY NOT AN INCH TO SPARE ON EITHER SIDE 


gift, which includes generous and thoughtful provision for its landscape 
development. This portion of the wall extends from St. John’s Gate 
opposite Thirty-sixth Street eastward to the future Synod Hall, with St. 
Matthew’s Gate as the entrance associated with the College for Preachers: 
its opening on the axis with the Refectory. The walks and steps of a digni- 
fied approach will lead to the entrance door in the Tower, the steps them- 
selves softened by irregular forms of old English boxwood; while an 
ancient wistaria vine, amazing in a fantastic Gothic form of growth, will 
climb the height of this tower. 

But perhaps the landscape development of greatest interest is in the 
heart of this group of buildings: a little court or Cloister Garth. Instead 
of the usual square, the shape of this Cloister Garth is irregular, two of 
its sides being slightly on angles and for this reason there could be no 
central feature, so its panel of turf is unbroken. Instead we worked out 
this problem with three points of interest of varying value, the chief one 
being a little round pool with slender thread of water, rising and blown 
by the wind just outside the mullioned windows of the Common Room 
on the axis of the entrance of the North Cloister. 

Of almost equal interest and assuredly the dominant note of all the 
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THE ACUTE ANXIETIES OF THE SLIDE AS THOUGH IT HAD ALWAYS BEEN THERE 


planting here is an ancient and picturesque magnolia tree at a delightful 
point in relation to the East Cloister, its branches overhanging the roof 
and creating shadow patterns on walls and level lawn. The adventure of dis- 
covering this old tree in the front door yard of a shanty near the capitol, 
moving it through crowded city streets a few days before the Inaugura- 
tion, our solemn procession of huge truck and trailer and reclining twenty- 
five foot tree, weight eight tons, plus a Ford, a Chevrolet and a seven- 
passenger Buick following along as guards to protect it from traffic, made 
a cavalcade not less in interest than some of the strange groups of March 
the fourth. Perhaps the accompanying series of photographs can portray 
better than written word the acute difficulties and anxieties of moving so 
large a tree; especially the unusual operation of literally dropping it over 
a fifteen-foot wall and sliding it down greased runways to its future home 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 


The third point of interest is an Irish yew near a buttress of the 
North Cloister, but neither this tree nor some enchanting old box nor other 
material to add color and fragrance have yet found a precarious way into 
what should by another year be a quiet retreat of sunlight, shadows and 
walks of peace. 





St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit 


By Elisabeth 


HE present day desire to build 
Cathedrals is apparent through- 
out the country. From the 
Golden Gate to Manhattan’s shores 
the impulse to express the religious 
thought of the age in the form of 
‘‘frozen music,’’ as Ruskin once 
termed architecture, is apparent on all 
sides. It is a decided sign of the re- 
ligious times due to an inherent wish 
in many cases to proclaim Christ to 
the modern world in a manner com- 
mensurate with other ventures of the 
age. 

Nowadays a Cathedral is religion 
written with a large hand so that all, 
rich and poor, weak and strong, the 
favored and the ill favored of fortune 
may read therein a fair promise of 
a Kingdom to come, the enduring city 
of God. To 
write religion’s 
story in the 
smaller text of 
parochial en- 
deavors alone 
would not be 
spiritually sat- 
isfying in an 
age which 
longs to find 
itself and to 
know the truth 
that shall 
make it free. 

Aside from 
its appeal to 
all kinds and 
conditions of 
men and wom- 
en, the Cathe- 
dral should be 
in a very real 
sense the 
Mother Church 
of the diocese, 
when all activ- 
ities may meet 
on a common 


MAIN AISLE LOOKING TOWARD WEST ENTRANCE 
This idea of the Cathedral as the 
manifest clearly in St. 


Ellicott Poe 


footing, the central power house which 
sends out the current of mutual en- 
deavor, achievement and spiritual up- 
lift for all the people of the diocese, 
The Italians call a Cathedral a 
‘*Duomo’’, which means ‘‘A Family 
House of God.’’ 

No nobler definition of the place 
of a Cathedral in the life of a diocese 
was ever given than that of the late 
Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, D. D., 
first Bishop of Washington, when he 
wrote: ‘‘The Cathedral is to be the 
great gathering place where all par- 
ishes are welcomed on equal terms, 
where diocesan efforts both converge 
and radiate and where missionary and 
educational efforts originate.’’ 

Nowhere in America is this idea of 
the Cathedral as the Mother Church 

of the diocese 
more manifest 
than in St. 
Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, 
Mich., which 
completed a 
century of re- 
ligious useful- 
ness five years 
ago. The en- 
tire history of 
St. Paul’s has 
not been that 
of Cathedral 
status; indeed, 
it became the 
Cathedral of 
the diocese out 
of service it 
had _ rendered 
thereto. 
Rich in a 
history of pa- 
rochial achieve- 
se ment, St: 
Photograph by Spencer & Wyckoff Paul’s came to 
its new day as 
Cathedral 


Mother Church is 
Paul’s, Detroit. a 
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Photographs for this article by Spencer & Wyckoff, Detroit 


THE CHANCEL AND MAIN ALTAR WITH ITS CROWNING EXAMPLES OF WOODWORK 


Typifying the missionary function of the Church and done by Mr. Kirchmayer, who, according to 
Ralph Adams Cram, has executed woodwork and sculpture comparable to that of the great periods of 
artistic activity when Gothic was at its height. 


with majesty and strength. Archi- 
tecturally, it is a gem of Gothic art. 
Its builders have given to it the 
graceful perfection to be found in 
4 sonnet. It is compact and yet all 


comprehensive of the Cathedral idea. 
It teaches the abiding lesson that 
quality, not alone size, is the summum 
bonum of Cathedral building, as in 
other things of life. 
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Back of St. Paul’s Cathedral is the 
ideal once expressed by that beloved 
Father in God, the late Rt. Rev. 
Charles David Williams, Bishop of 
Michigan, that a ‘‘Cathedral must 
stand as the Father’s House—a sym- 
bol of fraternity, unity and democ- 
racy. It must be open to all, high and 
low, rich and poor. It must stand 
also as the symbol of fellowship among 
the churches, and a stimulus to Chris- 
tion unity and cooperation.”’ 

With infinite care Bishop Williams 
saw to it that when the question of St. 
Paul’s as the Cathedral came to be 
discussed, the foundations of its new 
service were laid on solid rock. Upon 
his election in 1906, the proposal was 
made to him by the parish authorities 
that this church be made the Cathe- 
dral of the diocese. The Bishop did 
not give his final decision until he 
had had an opportunity to study the 
matter from all angles for a year. 
This comprehensive survey is respon- 
sible partly for the smoothness with 
which St. Paul’s has been able to 
function as a Cathedral since it as- 
sumed that status. 

The Very Rev. Samuel S. Marquis, 
D. D., was selected as first Dean of 
the Cathedral. To give some idea of 
his clear vision of the purpose of a 
Cathedral we quote from his writings: 
‘‘Saint Paul’s stands on the most 
erowded of thoroughfares in the heart 
of a great city. A symbol of the 
spiritual in the midst of all that is 
material! A reminder of the invis- 
ible and eternal surrounded by the 
visible and temporal. A location to 
be regretted, say some. Possibly. But 
there is another way to look at it. 
In the midst of the roar and mad 
rush of a materially dynamie city such 
as this, what better place than in the 
very heart of it could be found for a 
symbol and reminder of the fact that 
men cannot live by bread alone ?’’ 

,St. Paul’s was born out of the pio- 
neer spirit in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, when churchmen 
of Detroit on November 22, 1824, or- 
ganized the parish, secured in 1825 a 


territorial charter from Governor Cass 
and erected the first Gothie church 
building in the State of Michigan. 
They took the architectural design for 
this first St. Paul’s from the printed 
cover of the Church Catechism. Be- 
fore the tiny church was erected, the 
congregation had worshipped in the 
Council House, the seat of the local 
government. 

Not until 1908 were the first steps 
taken to construct the Cathedral build- 
ing as it now stands. The then firm of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson of Bos- 
ton were engaged as architects, with 
George D. Mason as associate and 
construction architect. 

The labors of Dean Marquis are best, 
told in the words of another dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Very Rev. 
Warren Lincoln Rogers, D. D.* ‘‘It 
is difficult to conceive of any other 
clergyman in, or out of the diocese, 
who could have so sympathetically and 
successfully taken up the task of the 
amalgamation of the three parishes 
which went into the Cathedral founda- 
tion, as did the first Dean. 

“In the prime of his manhood, with 
a magnetic personality that drew con- 
flicting elements into a unity, with the 
prophet’s gift of preaching, with zeal 
and energy unbounded and_ with 
vision of more than unusual power, he 
accomplished a stupendous task in the 
ten years of his leadership. The beau- 
tiful Cathedral building will ever re- 
main the visible monument of his 
ministry.’’ 

As the plans developed it was de 
cided to retain Ralph Adams Cram 
as the architect of the Cathedral. The 
task of making Christian art a living 
thing has been greatly aided by Mr 
Cram in many of his architectural 
creations erected in America. In ut 
dertaking the planning of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Mr. Cram, according to his 
own testimony, knew that the problem 
of designing it encompassed the fol- 
lowing requirements: ‘‘Here must be 
a Cathedral which looked like 4 


*Now Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Ohio. 
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Cathedral, was one in very fact, and 
not merely a large parish church, 
though its dimensions are not neces- 
sarily greater than those of a parish 
church in England. Also it was bound 
to be Gothic, yet in no sense a replica 
of any mediaeval church; something 
that had grown out of the nineteenth 
century in a new land, yet linked 
itself inseverably with the great Chris- 
tian past, both religious and archi- 
tectural.’’ 

The result has been in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral what might be called an 
epitome of mediaeval architecture, in 
a limited form. Mr. Cram has said 
that to him has come the belief that 
here was accomplished something 
towards the revitalizing of Christian 
architecture. The general scheme is 


a 


that of the early type of thirteenth 
century work represented by Netley 
and Tintern Abbeys. This schoo! 
maintained the sturdiness and simplie- 
ity of the Norman architecture which 
preceded it and at the same time the 
austerity of the Cistercian reformation 
was apparent. Nothing in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has been directly copied 
from thirteenth century Gothic still 
existing, not even a moulding, but in- 
stead every effort has been made ‘‘to 
express through modern forms some 
of the qualities of composition, pro- 
portion, development, and relation that 
reveal themselves through this par- 
ticular aspect of Gothiec.’’ 

Some of its notable architectural 
features are to be found in the nar- 
row nave-aisles, the circular, unmolded 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN DETROIT 


Bteéted | in ithe Wvery heart of one of America’s greatest industrial cities, its presence is witness to the 
fact that Americans still cling to the “faith of their fathers” in an age which, although appearing to 
be engrossed in material things, has many spiritual aspects. 
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DETAIL OF THE CATHEDRAL PULPIT ETCHED IN SOFT SUNLIGHT 


“St. Paul’s stands on the most crowded of thoroughfares in the heart of a great city. * * * What 
better place could be found for a symbol and reminder of the fact that man cannot live by bread 
alone,” wrote the first Dean of the Detroit Cathedral. 


columns, the four great cylindrical the parsimony of ornament and re- 
piers of the crossing, the lancet win- liance on form and proportion for 
dows with the sparing use of tracery, beauty and uniqueness. 
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Because good workmanship in wood 
work and stained glass was available, 
this forms a considerable portion of 
the beauty of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as 
far as ornamentation is concerned. 
Especially notabie also is the Pewabic 
art represented in the Cathedral til- 
ing. Particularly is this true of the 
tiling in the sanctuary floor, the cen- 
ter and heart of the whole design of 
tiling in the Cathedral. It has a 
loveliness akin to that of the exquisite 
mosaics in the ceiling of the Tomb 
of Galla Placidia, Ravenna. 


The high altar and reredos are the 
crowning examples of wood work in 
the Cathedral, typifying the mission- 
ary function of the church, and done 
by Mr. Kirechmayer, who puts the 
spirit of the craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages into his work. Mr. Cram has 
said that Mr. Kirchmayer’s work is 
comparable to that of the great 
periods of artistic activity when 
Gothic was at its height. While the 
woodwork was designed by the archi- 
tects all the sculpture is from the hand 
of Mr. Kirchmayer, and forms one of 
the finest expositions in America of 
his consummate craft. The woodwork 
of the choir has been called a ‘‘ser- 
mon in oak’’—‘‘fragrant with the 
beauty of the old Bavarian wood earv- 
ers of Oberammergau.”’ 


A lavish use of color throughout 
the interior gives a richness of effect 
rather unusual in Cathedrals. The 
ceilings of the nave and transepts, for 
example, have painted panellings filled 
with coats of arms and emblems ap- 
propriate to the Cathedral. 


The stained glass work is based 
upon the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century glass of France and England. 
It is the work not only of American 
craftsmen, but those of London and 
Bavaria are represented as well. 
Many of the windows are memorials. 


The dimensions of the Cathedral 
are as follows: Extreme length, 208 
feet; extreme width, 90 feet; width 
of nave, 52 feet; distance from vesti- 
bule to chancel, 119 feet; length of 


chaneel, 58 feet; width of chancel, 32 
feet; height of nave, 5414 feet; height 
of nave at transept, 82 feef, and 
height of*tower when completed, 157 
feet. 

Following Dean Marquis in 1915, 
the Very Reverend Frederick Ed- 
wards became the second Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Upon his shoulders 
fell the heavy burden of clearing off 
the final mortgages and presenting 
the newly completed structure for con- 
secration. He also organized the hu- 
man organism of the Cathedral in a 
splendid manner and during the try- 
ing days of the World War made St. 
Paul’s a potent influence for countless 
services of merey and _ helpfulness. 
His faithful work will remain one of 
the blessed incidents in the life of the 
Cathedral. 

The next dean, the Very Rev. War- 
ren Lincoln Rogers, who took the post 
in 1920, achieved splendidly in the 
undertaking and was afterwards elect- 
ed Bishop Coadjutor of Ohio, where 
he is at present located. The present 
dean, the Very Rev. H. L. Johnson, 
is living up to the high standards set 
by his predecessors. 

The cornerstone of the Cathedral 
was laid by Bishop Williams in 1908 
and the edifice was formally dedicated 
on May 17, 1911. The first service in 
the Cathedral was on February 7th, 
1911, the fifth anniversary of Bishop 
Williams’ Consecration as the Bishop 
of Michigan. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral new testi- 
mony is being offered in the Middle 
West to the enduring truths of Chris- 
tianity in the ancient form of a 
Cathedral built in the very heart of 
one of America’s greatest industrial 
cities. Its presence in Detroit is wit- 
ness to the fact that Americans still 
cling to the ‘‘faith of their fathers’’ 
in an age which appears materialistic 
but nevertheless has many spiritual 
aspects. It is a notable link in the 
chain of American cathedrals which 
is binding our people together in the 
service of Christ. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON BY GILBERT STUART 


Presented to Washington Cathedral by Mr. and Mrs. John Jay Chapman of New York City and one of 
the Cathedral’s most cherished art treasures.) 
“It was with clear vision that he looked upon religion,” said former President Calvin Coolidge in his 
address on the Washington anniversary celebration before Congress, in joint session, February 22, 1927. 
“For him there was little in it of emotionalism. He placed it on a firmer, more secure foundation and 
stated the benefits which would accrue to his country as the result of faith in spiritual things. He 
recognized that religion was the main support of free institutions. * * *" 
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THE CATHEDRAL IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Photograph by Ernest L. Crandall 


AS IT LOOKED SEVERAL WEEKS AGO 


Washington Will Be Honored In Cathedral 
He Envisioned 


O commemorate the two hun. 

dredth anniversary of George 

Washington’s birth, an inspiring 
religious service of national signifi- 
cance will be held at Washington Ca- 
thedral on February 22, 1932, it is an- 
nounced by the Bishop of Washington, 
and the Dean and Chapter of the Ca- 
thedral. This service will be planned 
as the culminating spiritual note in 
the nation-wide celebration of the an- 
niversary. 

It is fitting that the service be held 
on Mount Saint Alban. On the plan 
for the city of Washington prepared 
by Major Peter Charles L’Enfant at 
the request of President Washington 
and the Congress in 1790, the present 


site of the Patent Office is marked 
with a large ‘‘D’’. At the side of the 
map under ‘‘References’’ in what ap- 
parently is Major L’Enfant’s hand- 
writing, is the following: 

‘‘—)—This church is intended for national 
purposes. Such as publie prayer, thanks- 
givings, funeral orations, ete., and assigned 
to the special use of no particular sect or 
denomination, but equally open to all. * * *’’ 

Like many of President Washing- 
ton’s dreams for the Capital of the 
Nation, his vision was not realized un- 
til long after his death. The first steps 
were taken in 1891 when a group of 
eminent laymen devised the plan to 
build in Washington a great Cathe- 
dral and Cathedral schools for boys 
and girls. 
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Portrait reproduced by kind permission of his son, J. Townsend Russell 


THE REVEREND J. TOWNSEND RUSSELL, D.D. 


Canon of Washington Cathedral since 1913 who died on February 18th at his residence ‘‘Beauvoir” east 

and south of the Cathedral Close. This beautiful property comprising 13% acres was deeded to the 

Cathedral Foundation by Canon and Mrs. Russell several years ago. ‘The Cathedral was the absorbing 
interest of his life’ writes the Bishop of Washington in a tribute to Canon Russell’s memory. 





In Memoriam 


J. Townsend Russell 


FTER an illness of short dura- 

A to Canon J. Townsend Rus- 
sell, who had been identified with 
Washington Cathedral since 1913, 
passed away on February 18th. Canon 
Russell had endeared himself to his 
associates on the Cathedral Staff by 
a gracious and winsome personality. 
While compelled to absent himself 
for long periods from Cathedral du- 
ties, by reason of illness in his family, 
he nevertheless retained an unfailing 
affection for the Cathedral and _ its 
work and returned from time to time 
to resume his office as one of. its 
Canons. Subsequent to his appoint- 
ment on the staff, he purchased the 
house known as ‘‘Beauvoir,’’ on the 
large property immediately adjoining 
the Cathedral Close to the east, and 
comprising some 13% acres. This 
property, one of the finest in Wash- 
ington, was given to the Cathedral 
by Canon and Mrs. Russell a few 
years ago, the only provision being 
that they should oceupy it during 
their life-time. This gift in itself is 
one of the largest in value the Cathe- 
dral has ever received. It gave deep 


satisfaction to Canon and Mrs. Russell 
to know that their property was to be 
set permanently apart for Cathedral 
uses. 

Canon Russell was a man of re- 
markable gentleness of bearing, mod- 
est and self-effacing, and deeply de- 
voted to the ideals of the Cathedral. 
Bishop Freeman, in speaking of him, 
told of the strong attachment he had 
formed for him and his admiration 
for his many gifts and qualities. 
‘There was something finely human 
about Canon Russell,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
in all my relations with him I have 
found that the Cathedral was the ab- 
sorbing interest of his life. Very com- 
panionable, he was deprived by cir- 
cumstances beyond his ‘control, from 
intimate fellowship with his brethren 
of the Diocese. We shall miss his 
genial presence and shall cherish his 
memory. He and Mrs. Russell have 
created a memorial in their munificent 
gift that will stand as an enduring 
witness to their devotion and idealism.’”’ 

The funeral was held in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel on February 20th and 
Canon Russell’s ashes were later 
placed in the erypt of the Cathedral. 


John Mitchel Page 


OHN MITCHEL PAGE came to 

us at the College of Preachers in 

December last. So naturally, so 
discerningly, so effectively did he fit 
into the work that he seemed to have 
been with us from the first. Twice in 
the past he had attended our June 
conferences. His interest and sym- 
pathy, as doubtless his prayers, were 
constant in our behalf. We had often 
talked together of the possibility, 


much desired by us both, of a closer 
association. But his post as Church 
Chaplain at Champaign claimed him 
until his responsibility for the new 
student church, the building of which 
crowned his fifteen years of service, 
had been discharged. 

In 1927 the chaplainecy of the 
American Church in Dresden was of- 
fered to him. He accepted, desiring 
a break and change of scene. He 
was well fitted for the place by wide 
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culture, literary and linguistic knowl- 
edge, and uncommon understanding of 
European life and affairs. But after 
a year he found that advancing age, 
weakened health, together with diffi- 
cult problems left by the World War, 
made permanent exile from home un- 
wise and unsuitable for him. It was 
then, last summer, that we met in 
England and I asked him to come and 
help me. We secured for him rooms 
in the same apartment house where 
the College at present has its quarters. 
(It was when crossing to his rooms, 
as he came from noon-day Interces- 
sions at the Cathedral, that he was 
struck by a motor in the crowded 


Photo by A. Sherman Hoyt, Champaign, Ill. 


THE REVEREND JOHN MITCHEL PAGE 


traffic, dying in two hours without 
regaining consciousness. ) 

Living thus with the men gave him 
iuitimate touch with each group as it 
came and went, and also through him 
the different groups were bound to- 
gether. So the College gained a quite 
new sense of continuity in life and 
work. Never has the fellowship among 
the men been so strong and helpful as 
this winter. Never have their appre- 
ciation and response been so strongly 
marked. Much of this is due to Page. 
He had rare tact and insight, wide 
experience, wise judgment, generous 
and understanding sympathy. No 
man was ever more painstaking or 
thoughtful, more loving and loyal and 
self-effacing. At the same time his 
priestly ideals were too firmly fixed 
and too faithfully followed to admit 
of any compromise. His graciousness 
and patience opened the way for a 
purifying and uplifting influence for 
which many will thank God. 

From his parish work (at Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, which he left for his 
chaplainey at the Illinois University) 
he had gained his expert knowledge of 
the care and cure of souls, which was 
the shining virtue of his ministry. 
All this indicates his fitness for the 
place which in so short a time he had 
made for himself with us. And he 
was very happy in his work. He came 
to us at what seemed precisely the 
right moment: the past had given ex- 
perience and momentum: the future 
held rich promise of fulfillment. Page 
seemed a vital and essential part of 
present, past and future. And 380, 
please God, he will be, though not as 
we had hoped and planned. 


Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord, 
and may light perpetual shine wpon 
him. And prosper Thou the work of 
our hands upon us: O prosper Thou 
our handiwork. 


P. M. R. 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1929. 





New Headmaster for St. Albans School 


THE REVEREND ALBERT H. LUCAS 


The resignation of William Howell 
Chureh, B.A., as Headmaster of St. 
Albans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, to take effect July 1, 1929, 
was announced recently by the Bishop 
of Washington, the Dean and the 
Cathedral Chapter. He will be sue- 
ceeded by the Reverend Albert H. 
Lueas, the present Assistant Headmas- 
ter of the Episcopal Academy in 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa: 

Mr. Chureh, who has given his 
whole life to the education of boys, 
has rendered devoted and faithful 
service to the Cathedral Foundation. 
He was graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1892, and later became a mas- 
ter in the famous Berkeley School in 
New York City. In 1902, having 
served this school both as master and 
assistant head for ten years, he en- 
tered upon the headmastership of the 
Nathan Hale School, where he re- 
mained until 1908 when he accepted 


( 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM HOWELL CHURCH 


an appointment in the Carnegie Tech- 
nieal Sehools in Pittsburg. In 1910 
he was made headmaster of the George 
H. Thurston School in Pittsburgh. He 
spent a year in post graduate work in 
Johns Hopkins University and in 1895 
his alma mater gave him his master’s 
degree. 

Mr. Church was appointed headmas- 
ter of St. Albans School in 1915 and 
under his leadership, the School has 
been brought to the highest educa- 
tional standards and compares favor- 
ably with the best known Church 
preparatory schools in New England. 
After serving for several years as Sec- 
retary of the Association of Head- 
masters of Episcopal Church Schools 
in the Province of Washington, Mr. 
Chureh was honored with the Presi- 
dency of this organization. He also 
served as one of the three laymen on 
the National Commission on Church 
Boarding and Day Schools established 
under the Department of Religious 
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Edueation of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. 

The Reverend Mr. Lucas, who will 
become Headmaster of St. Albans on 
July 1, was educated at the Episcopal 
Academy in Overbrook and at the 
University of Pennsylvania, having 
been graduated from the latter institu- 
tion in 1916 with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. He received his dip- 
loma from the Berkeley Divinity 
School in 1920. During the World 
War, the Reverend Mr. Lucas served 
as Athletic Director of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard for five months in 
1917 under the present Chaplin Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy, the 
Reverend Curtis H. Dickins, D.D., 
who was then in charge at the League 
Island Navy Yard. Resigning from 
that position, the Reverend Mr. Lucas 
enlisted as a private in the United 
States Marine Corps, in which he 
served for fourteen months, taking 
his training at Parris Island, Norfolk, 
Quantico and the League Island Navy 
Yard in Philadelphia. He also had 
nine months sea duty with the Marine 


detachment aboard the U. S. S. Okla. 
homa. 

He has been Chaplain of the Epis- 
copal Academy since 1921 and As. 
sistant Headmaster in charge of the 
lower school since 1923. Since his 
ordination in 1920, he has been as- 
sistant to the Reverend John Mock- 
ridge, D.D., rector of St. James Church 
in Philadelphia. 

The Reverend Mr. Lucas was or- 
dained both as deacon and priest by 
the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., LL.D., former Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and now Warden of the 
College of Preachers at Washington 
Cathedral, and he has frequently at- 
tended the conferences held at the 
Cathedral under the auspices of the 
College of Preachers. 

In commenting upon the appoint- 
ment of the Reverend Mr. Lueas, 
Bishop Freeman said that he has 
shown extraordinary ability in devel- 
oping the character of boys and also 
in awakening parents to a new concep- 
tion of their responsibility toward 
their boys. 


Miss Mabel B. Turner Named Principal 


The appointment of Miss Mabel B. 
Turner, of New York City, as Prin- 
cipal of the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, is announced by the Bishop 


of Washington, the Dean and the 
Cathedral Chapter. She succeeds the 
late Jessie Claire McDonald, who died 
last August while taking her summer 
holiday in Ontario, Canada. 

Miss Turner is a New Yorker. Her 
father, the late Mr. William F. Tur- 
ner, was a member of the well-known 
Virginia family of that name. Her 
mother is a member of a New Jersey 
family of equally high standing. 

After completing her education in 
New York City, Miss Turner went to 
Mount Holyoke College from which 
she was graduated. She later taught 
history for eight years at the Barnard 
School for Girls in New York, where 
she was described as a superior teacher 


with a fine grasp of her subject and 
one who evoked enthusiasm among her 
pupils and with excellent executive 
ability as an administrator. She ob- 
tained her Master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1910 with Ameri- 
can history as her major subject. 

Unable to go at once overseas dur- 
ing the World War because her 
brother was in the service, Miss Tur- 
ner later went to Prague for the 
National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. As city 
executive she helped to create there 
an organization which has become an 
asset to Czecho-Slovakia in _ that 
country’s recent development under 
post-war conditions. 

Miss Turner is at present head of 
the high-school department at the 
Birch Wathen School in New York. 
This institution, started as a school for 
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little children, is making one of the 
outstanding contributions to progres- 
sive education in our country. 

For many years she has been a 
member of St. George’s Church, New 
York City. For two years during the 
war she had charge of St. George’s 
Branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Miss Turner is described by the 
Bishop of Washington and other 
members of the Cathedral Chapter as 
a woman of exceptional ability, poise, 
serenity and distinctly gracious per- 
sonality. She will take up her work 
at the National Cathedral School on 
June 1. 

Since the beginning of the present 
academic year, the School has been 
in charge of Mrs. Marvin Bristol 
Rosenberry, former Dean of Women 
at the University of Wisconsin, who 
graciously offered to serve as Acting 
Principal until such time as Miss Mc- 
Donald’s successor could be appointed. 

The first building of the National 
Cathedral School was made possible 
by a generous gift from the late Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, of California and 
Washington, seven years after the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation was authorized by act of Con- 
gress in 1893 to ‘‘establish and main- 
tain within the District of Columbia a 
Cathedral and institutions of learning 
for the promotion of religion, educa- 
tion and charity.’’ Mrs. Hearst’s gift 
was prompted by her intense interest 
in the development of Christian wom- 
anhood. The second building, Whit- 


by Hall, including a gymnasium, was 
built in 1917 opposite the main. build- 
ing on Woodley Road. Other build- 
ings have been added from time to 
time to meet the growing demands 
of the School, which has completed 
more than a quarter century with 
credit to itself and to the Cathedral 
principles of Christian education. 

The courses of study include a four- 
year college preparatory course and a 
five-year academic course, together 
with special advantages in music and 
art. Stress is laid upon the historical 
value of Washington as an educational 
center. The National Cathedral School 
has achieved wide geographical distri- 
bution of students, between thirty and 
forty states and several foreign coun- 
tries being represented every year. 

The trustees of both the Cathedral 
Schools are the members of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, which ineludes, in ad- 
dition to the Bishop of Washington, 
the following: The Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, D.D., Dean, the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, D.D., the Rt. 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., the Rev. William L. 
DeVries, Ph.D., D.D., Chancellor and 
Secretary, the Rev. Robert Johnston, 
D.C.L., D.D., Charles C. Glover, 
Charles J. Bell, Dr. William C. Rives, 
Coreoran Thom, Treasurer, James 
Parmelee, Dr. William Holland Wil- 
mer. George Wharton Pepper, John 
J. Pershing, General of the Armies 
(retired), and Alexander Smith 
Cochran. 


Prayer forthe Building of Washington Cathedral 
® Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things are 

possible to him that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably 
hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy Name; we plead the 
fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten the build- 
mg, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for 
all people. Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world 


without end. Amen. 





Book Reviews 


The Christ We Know, by Charles Fiske. book form in an attractive volume entitled 
New York. Harper and Brothers. 273 ‘‘The Ambassador.’’ They should obtain a 
pages. wide circulation in theological circles be- 
In ‘*The Christ We Know,’’ the Right cause of their technical merit. The layman 

Reverend Charles Fiske, Bishop of Central will also find much of inspiration in them, 

New York, has made a notable contribution Bishop Freeman has happily combined in 

to the many lives of the Master which are this book his innate grasp of the technic 

being published nowadays. of preaching and his understanding of the 

Bishop Fiske has an enviable reputation pressing problems of this age. He sounds 
as an author gained through his previous the clarion call to his craft that its mem- 
writings. He wields a vigorous and un- bers must preach the eternal verities of reli- 
sparing pen on modern evils and tendencies, gion at the same time recognizing that 
but in this volume a beautiful tenderness and ‘‘ehurches and ministers must suit and sat- 
reverence is displayed on every page. The isfy the living and not the dead.’’ Nowa- 

Bishop has not written above the heads of day messages from the pulpit must be 

his readers and there is no theological heavi- ¢ouched in terms, according to the Bishop, 

ness of style about his work. that can be understood and assimilated by 

The Bishop admits that his new book was the people while there must be no departure 

written at the ‘‘call of youth’’ and at- jn preaching the old fashioned Gospel of 
tempts to picture ‘‘Christ in the winsome- Jesus Christ to men and women. 
ness and attractiveness of his complete 
humanity.’’ He finds the story of Christ 
the most appealing which has ever been 
known to man and declares in no uncertain 
terms that ‘‘youth needs such a knowledge 
of Christ and of the real values of life as 
he estimated them.’’ ‘‘The present genera- 
tion,’’ continued the Bishop, ‘‘has full 
knowledge of the physical and material 
realm; what it lacks is knowledge of the 
moral and _ spiritual.’’ 


Bishop Freeman throws a vivid light on 
the mission of the preacher as the ambas- 
sador of Christ. He brings to that task the 
rich equipment of experience and ripe knowl- 
edge gained through a ministry of thirty- 
four years service as rector of three city 
parishes and his five years as Bishop of 
Washington, one of the outstanding posts in 
the American Episcopate. 

The book is dedicated to the late Henry 

In his book Bishop Fiske stresses his be- White, Ambassador to France and for many 
lief that. the world is impatient, today, of Years closely identified with Washington 
dogma but eager for the Living Word of Cathedral. Bishop Freeman wrote on the 
the Gospel. Naturally and simply he out- ‘first page: ‘‘Dedicated to my faithful and 
outlines the story of Christ until one ends highly esteemed friend, a Christian ambas- 
his book with the feeling that here is an sador and Cathedral Builder, the Honorable 


author who thoroughly believes what he has Henry White.’’ 
written. This adds more charm to a fine Inasmuch as Bishop Freeman gave eight 
literary style for sincerity in writing has lectures at Yale in 1928 his book is divided 
much to do with the question of whether into eight chapters. To preach Christ Cruci- 
or not a book will be remembered and _ fied is the recurring theme which runs 
cherished in one’s library. through all these lectures. In them Bishop 
Again the Bishop has demonstrated to us Freeman warn his audience of young men 
that he is one of the leading writers in the not to forget that the Bible is the textbook 
Chureh today with a special message to the of the preacher and that ‘‘the age is not 
laity which it is eager to hear.—E. E. P. asking for a diluted Gospel, but for the 
* . * truth as it is in Christ Jesus.’’ That the 
The Ambassador, by Bishop James E. Free- Christian ministry offers unequalled oppor- 
man. New York. The Macmillan Com- tunity for service to the young man of to- 
pany. 212 pages. day is another point strikingly brought out 
The selection by Yale University in 1928 | by the Bishop. 
of the present Bishop of Washington to de- ‘¢The Ambassador’’ will take a_ high 
liver the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- place among the religious literature of the 
ing was a just tribute to his well known day. It is graphic, gripping in intensity, 
prophetic powers. cogent in thought, and graceful in phrasing. 
These lectures have now been collected in —E. E. P. 
Recently the Lord Bishop of London, the goals. Each goal his Lordship scored was 
Right Reverend and Right Honorable Arthur — greeted with cheers, 
Foley Winnington-Ingram, now 71 years of * * * 
age, took part in a hockey match at Fulham Alfred Price, of Handsworth, Birmingham, 
between the Old Boys of Marlborough Col- England, has completed a remarkable model 
lege (the Bishop’s own school) and Radley of Hereford Cathedral. The interior of the 
College. The result was a victory for Marl- model, which took three years to make, 18 
borough by 11 goals to 3. The Bishop play- fitted with a loud-speaker, so that broadeast 
ing centre-forward, scored three of his side’s services may be reproduced. 
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A stone was donated to Washington 
Cathedral in January by Floyd Starr 
of Albion, Michigan, a Cathedral pilgrim 
and founder of a boys’ commonwealth in 
that city. This stone represented the in- 
terest and self sacrifice of the boys of the 
Starr Commonwealth in helping to build this 
witness for Christ in the Nation’s Capital. 
The contribution for the stone came from 
a Christmas fund earned by the lads 
going without an entire meal in December 
so that the money thus saved could be given 
in the name of the school to some worthy 
purpose. 

Several years ago the police of Detroit 
picked up a boy foundling deserted on its 
streets who was committed to the care of the 
Starr Commonwealth, He was without a 
name, so one was given to him and the 12th 
of February was designated as his birthday. 

Soon after his arrival in the school the 
boy went to Mr. Starr with the statement 
that he would like to go without his dinner 
that day provided he could have the price 
of the meal for his own use. When asked 
what he intended to do with the money, he 
replied: ‘‘I have known what it means to go 
hungry and to sleep in cold doorways. A 
lady in Detroit will use this money to get a 
good dinner for some poor boy who might 
otherwise be hungry on Christmas day.’’ 

When this beautiful thought was told to 
the boys next day, the plan was eagerly 
adopted by the entire school and has become 
an annual custom. 


* * * 


The inspiration of Washington Ca- 
thedral has stirred many pilgrims to 
express their emotions in the form of 
poetry and beautiful prose. One letter from 
an appreciative pilgrim says: ‘‘ Washington 
Cathedral is a genuine inspiration. Its mag- 
nificent conception, the real glory of this 
great temple to God, and the depth of its 
appeal to the spirit of reverence and worship 
are difficult to phrase. I am glad to have 
Seen it—and there is an uplifting of the 
spirit that follows the sight of such a strue- 
ture. ‘The Lord is in His Holy Temple’ 
take on a new meaning when one is privileged 
to worship where man’s dreams and ideals 


“With ‘Washington Cathedral 
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of a fit tabernacle for Our Lord are so 
largely realized.’’ 


+ * + 


The first of the enduring stones to 
be placed in the fabric of Washington 
Cathedral in the name of great organizations 
of American men and. women was the one 
personally put into the construction by Mrs. 
Alfred J. Brosseau, President General of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
the presence of a group of her national 
board of management. The Bishop of Wash- 
ington was on the main floor of the Cathe- 
dral fabric when the stone was placed. 

Afterwards Mrs. Boyce Ficklen, Jr., 
president of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
placed a stone on behalf of the 260,000 
members of that organization and Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, organizing secretary gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, put in another stone for the 
Daughters in Ohio. 

Mrs. John F. Sippel, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, placed a 
stone at the time of the annual meeting of 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


MRS. BROSSEAU PLACES STONE 


As symbol of the interest of Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington Cathedral 
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the national board of the Federation in 
Washington. Mrs. Sippel was accompanied 
by members of the board of directors of the 
Federation. The group was welcomed by the 
Bishop of Washington who delivered an in- 
formal address. 

Before preparing the stone for its journey 
from the main level of the Cathedral to the 
clerestory heights of the choir, Mrs. Sippel 
said: ‘‘The organization which I have the 
honor to represent is known for its ideals 
and it is fitting that we should have the 
privilege of placing a stone in the Cathedral 
which is to be an expression of the spiritual 
ideals of the people of this country. And it 
is particularly appropriate that the stone 
which is to symbolize the interest of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs should 
go in the choir portion of the Cathedral for 
music is one of the great interests of our 
organization. ’’ 


+~ + + 


From many lands and across the 
Seven Seas come the pilgrims to Wash- 
ington Cathedral, each bringing a message 
of interest and going away from this House 
of Prayer for All People in America’s Capi- 
tal inspired and filled with a sense of devo- 
tion which has been the gift to them of this 
sacred spot on Alban Hill. 

Among recent visitors from other lands 
were Miss Dorothy Copley of Wilmslow, 
England; Miss Joyce Doe of Hamilton, 
Canada; Miss Jean Moodie, Hamilton, 
Canada; Miss N. Courteen, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia; Miss Jessie McColl, Canada; Charles 
L. Canden of York, England; W. F. C. 
Bugg, Dorset, England; T. E. Torrens, Liver- 
pool, England; Simone Buisset, Liege, Bel- 
gium; Josefina de Sola, Havana, Cuba; 
Beatriz Portuondo, Havana, Cuba; Louise 


Nerinck, Belgium; Otto Finger, Cassells, 
Germany; A. A. Smith, Heidelburg, Ger- 
many; Dorothy E. Murphy, Dublin, Ireland; 
Jean M. Scott, Cork, Ireland; Juan H. 
Paulino, Philippine Islands; David Bevan, 
Balliol. College, Oxford, England; Mrs. H. 
O. Bauman, Manila, P. I.; G. M. Pagan, 
University of Cape Town, South Africa; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hylda Kershaw, London; Mr, 
and Mrs. K. H. Dubrule, Prescott, Ontario, 
Canada; M. Rebecca Pauls, Meaford, Ontario, 
Canada; and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Allen, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 
* + * 

An impressive ceremony took place 
on February 24th on the main floor 
of the Cathedral structure when Mrs. Peter 
Goelet Gerry, wife of the retiring Senator 
from Rhode Island and President of the Con- 
gressional Club placed a stone in the Cathe- 
dral fabric as an indication of that organiza- 
tion’s interest. 

Members of the board of the Congressional 
Club and its personnel accompanied Mrs, 
Gerry to the Cathedral where they were met 
by the Bishop of Washington who welcomed 
them and spoke briefly on the idea's of 
cathedral builders before the stone was lifted 
into its place. 

As the stone was being placed, Mrs, Gerry 
said: ‘‘To the glory of God and as a wit- 
ness of our belief in God and Christian 
principles I place this stone.’’ The trowel 
used by Mrs. Gerry was afterwards pre- 
sented to the Congressional Club by Bishop 
Freeman. 

At the close of the ceremony the group 
visited the crypt chapels of the. Cathedral 
where the progress of the construction was 
explained to them. It was pointed out that 
many organizations, representing virtually 


BISHOP FREEMAN WELCOMES GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. John F. Sippel, President, places stone “as an expression of the spiritual ideals of the people of 


this country.’ 
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every section of the country are providing 
stones for the Cathedral as symbols of ‘‘a 
belief in the deep-seated ideals of the Chris- 
tian religion in America.’’ The representa- 
tion from the board of the Congressional 
(ub included Mrs. Alben W. Barkley, 
Kentucky; Mrs. Wesley L. Jones, Wash- 
ington state; Mrs. James B. Aswell, Louisi- 
ana; Mrs. James 8S. Parker, New York; Mrs. 
Carl F. Mapes of Michigan, and Mrs. Lind- 
ley E. Hadley of Washington, past president. 


* * * 


On a recent afternoon a woman well 
along in years came to the office of the 
Curator of Washington Cathedral and an- 
nounced that she wished to make a contribu- 
tion not of money but infinitely precious. 
As her friends gathered about her to wit 
ness the presentation she took from her fin- 
ger her wedding ring and asked that it be 
placed with the other bits of gold, that some 
day will make up the communion service, in 
loving memory of the man who more than 
thirty years before had placed that ring 
upon her finger. 

* ey * 

A picturesque service took place in 
the Cathedral on January 27 when, 
under the auspices of the Society of Spon- 
sors of the United States Navy, fifteen or- 


trowel 


ganizations of women participated in a pa- 
triotie service which was broadeast by radio 
over Station WRC. In the procession which 
gathered in the south cloister of Bethlehem 
Chapel and marched with fluttering banners 
to reserved seats in the Chapel after the 
choir and clergy had entered were the So- 
ciety of Sponsors of the United States 
Navy; the National Society, Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots; the District chapter 
of the American Red Cross; the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
in the District of Columbia; Chapter Three, 
Colonial Dames of America; National So- 
ciety United States Daughters of 1812; 
D. C. Chapter American War Mothers; 
American Women’s Legion; National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution; Na- 
tional Society Dames of the Loyal Legion; 
American Legion Auxiliary; Daughters of 
the Revolution; Daughters of Colonists; 
Women’s Overseas League and the Woman’s 
Naval Service. Arrangements for the par- 
ticipation of the organizations in the service 
were made by Mrs. Russell Langdon, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Sponsors of the 
United States Navy and Mrs. Frederick T. 
Hicks, vice president of that organization. 

The sermon was preached by the Reverend 
Curtis H. Dickins, D.D., Chief of Chaplains 
of the United States Navy. It is planned 
to make this service an annual event. 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
MRS. PETER GOELET GERRY SETS STONE IN NAME OF CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 


To the glory of God and as a witness of our belief in Christian principles. 


(Mrs. Gerry is holding 


Bishop Freeman stands at the right). 





Staff Appointments 
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Notes and Comment 


A comprehensive program of activities 
aimed to bring the inspiration of Washing- 
ton Cathedral and its ultimate possibilities 
before a nation-wide audience is revealed in 
the recent augmentation of the staff of the 
National Cathedral Association. 

The Reverend Robert Lee Lewis, for the 
past two years Curator of Washington Cathe- 
dral; the Reverend Alfred J. Wilder, former 
rector of St. Alban’s Church, Detroit, Mich., 
and the Reverend John Westcott Gummere, 
former rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Mount 
Holly, N. J., have been appointed field rep- 
resentatives of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, and Colonel John H. Finney, prom- 
inent Washington layman, has been named 
Curator of Washington Cathedral to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the advancement of 
the Reverend Mr. Lewis. 

Lecture and sermon engagements in cities 
throughout the country are scheduled for the 
new representatives of the National Cathe- 
dral Association. This organization is a fel- 
lowship of workers for and contributors to 
Washington Cathedral. It was founded in 
1898 at the suggestion of George Wharton 
Pepper of Philadelphia, who is now devoting 
a generous share of his time to Cathedral 
activities as a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter and as Executive Chairman of the 
present nation-wide Cathedral campaign. 
From humble beginnings in a few com- 
munities, the National Cathedral Association 
has gradually developed until today it has 
local committees in 133 cities throughout 
the nation and thousands of members, in- 
cluding representatives from every state. 

During the last year representatives of the 
association have lectured and preached on 
the Cathedral as a spiritual force in the life 
of the nation before notable gatherings 
throughout the country. The Reverend Ed- 
ward S. Dunlap and the Reverend Arthur B. 
Rudd, Canons of Washington Cathedral, have 
been engaged in this work as has the Rev- 
erend Thaddeus A. Cheatham of Pinehurst, 
N. C., who devoted last summer to lectures 
in Michigan and New England in behalf of 
the Cathedral. Through their efforts more 
than 24,000 persons were told in detail dur- 
ing the past year of the history, plan and 
purpose of the edifice now rising on the most 
commanding ground in the National Capital. 

With three additional spokesmen provided 
by the new appointments, which took effect 
immediately after the first of the year, it is 
expected that the message of the Cathedral 
undertaking will be carried to additional 
thousands throughout the nation. Citizens 
of every state will be invited to place stones 
in the fabric of the edifice as an expression 
of a living faith in the ideals of Christianity. 
It is hoped that gifts of stones will be re- 
ceived from at least 100 citizens in every 


Congressional District, giving the Cathedral 

a truly national character. The name of 

every donor will be inscribed in the Cathe- 

dral’s Book of Remembrance which is to be 

preserved in a special niche in the sanctuary 

of the completed edifice, 
. * 7” 

Election of Alexander Smith Cochran, of 
New York City and Yonkers, to the chapter 
of Washington Cathedral as successor to the 
late Henry White was announced in Wash- 
ington today by the Right Rev. James E. 
Freeman, the Bishop of Washington. The 
selection was made at the annual meeting of 
the chapter. In announcing Mr. Cochran’s 
election Bishop Freeman said: 

‘*Mr. Cochran was formerly the president 
of the Alexander Smith & Sons Company of 
Yonkers. He rendered conspicuous service 
during the World War, first in England, 
where he became a commander of a British 
ship, and subsequently, upon our entering the 
war, a liaison officer for the American Am- 
bassadors in London and Paris. He is wide- 
ly known on both continents and has been 
deeply interested in the work of Washington 
Cathedral and its allied interests.’’—(From 


Yonkers, N. Y., Herald, February 25, 1929.) 


The National Cathedral School is proud 
of the distinction which has come to a mem- 
ber of its faculty. Claudine Elizabeth Cle- 
ments has been awarded, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lambeth Diploma of Stu- 
dent in Theology, First Class. The Arch- 


ANNUAL MEETING ANNOUNCED 


The annual meeting of the Commit- 
tees of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation will be held at Mount Saint 
Alban on Ascension Day—May 9th— 
in conjunction with the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new lower school 
for St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys. (See article on pages 
30 and 31 in this issue of THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE. ) 

The tentative program announced as 
this magazine goes to press includes a 
business meeting with inspirational ad- 
dresses in ‘the morning, buffet" linéheon 
served outdoors under the trees in their 
early summer foliage, and the corner- 
stone exercises in the afternoon. 

It is hoped that many officers of 
committees and members of the Asso- 
ciation will be present. Further de- 
tails will be announced in the Church 
weekly magazines and in the daily 
press. 
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bishop has made provision whereby women 
may be trained by systematic study to be- 
come qualified teachers of theology, and he 
has nominated as directors of this under- 
taking the dean of Westminster, the Bishop 
of Ely, and the Bishop of Liverpool. The 
degree, ‘‘Student in Theology’’ (S. Th.), 
will be formally conferred upon Miss Cle- 
ments by the Bishop of Washington in be- 
half of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Miss Clements received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Wellesley College in 
1912, Master of Arts from the same institu- 
tion in 1914, and the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the American University in 
1920. She came to the National Cathedral 
School in 1917 and has been eminently suc- 
cessful as a teacher of sacred studies, psy- 
chology and history. 

Miss Clements prepared for the examina- 
tion for the Lambeth Diploma without relax- 
ing her attention to school duties. She com- 
pleted the required course at the end of two 


and one-half years. 
. 7 +. 


Classes for prospective candidates for 
Holy Orders are held regularly in the library 
of Neweastle Cathedral, England. This has 
resulted in many more postulants than before. 

” * - 

Since George Wharton Pepper, Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee for 
Washington Cathedral, visited Dayton several 
months ago, friends of the Cathedral in that 
Ohio city have been working actively to 
stimulate further interest in the National 
Cathedral Association. Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes is to address a meeting in Dayton 
on April 9th. The photograph reproduced 
below was taken during Mr. Pepper’s visit 
and shows (left to right) Mr. Lane, Presi- 
dent of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce; 
Mrs. Harry E. Talbott who held a large 
meeting in behalf of the Cathedral at her 
residence; Mr. Pepper, and Mrs, Frank 
Brett Noyes of Washington, D. C. 


The Very Reverend Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins, D.D., whose resignation as Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, recently 
was accepted with regret by the trustees, 
has become a member of the staff of the 
Church of the Incarnation in New York City 
of which he was rector from 1911 to 1917, 
Curiously enough the only Deans the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine has had have 
been called from the Church of the Inearna- 
tion. The first Dean was the late Very 
Reverend William M. Grosvenor. The nom- 
ination of Dr. Robbins for the Professorship 
of Pastoral Theology in the General The- 
ological Seminary in New York City has 


been made. 
* 7 * 


William Randolph Hearst has presented to 
the National Cathedral School for Girls a 
handsomely bound volume, containing the 
story of the life of its founder, his mother. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Life and Personality of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst’’ and is the work 
of Winifred Black Bonfils. One chapter of 
the book, headed by an etching of the build- 
ing of the School, tells of the selection of 
Mount Saint Alban as the site for Washing- 
ton Cathedral and the National Cathedral 
School for Girls and contains a letter from 
the first Bishop of Washington thanking Mrs. 
Hearst for her gift. It also states that the 
cornerstone of the school’s main building 
was laid on May 11, 1899, and on October 
1, 1900, the school welcomed its first stu- 
dents. The book has been accorded a prom- 
inent place in the School’s library. 

. * * 

The Right Reverend John Insley Blair 
Larned was consecrated suffragan bishop of 
Long Island on February 11, in the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, and 
was the first bishop to be consecrated in the 
edifice. The ceremony was witnessed by the 
Bishop’s three small children who with Mrs. 
Larned had seats of honor at the memorable 
service. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL SPOKESMEN WELCOMED IN DAYTON, OHIO 
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The possibility of an impressive Masonic stones and reports that his field is not yet 
unit—the gift of Freemasons of the coun- exhausted. 
try—in Washington Cathedral is becoming 
more and more definite. 

The Masonic Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Captain John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Scot- 
tish Rite Masons, Southern Jurisdiction, and 
with the able help of the Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper, the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Bishop Freeman, both 
ardent and faithful Masons, has been work- 
ing unobstrusively though actively for the 
past few months. 

As a result of this activity, the entire 
state of Maryland has been completely or- 
ganized. Twenty-eight Masons there have 
each agreed to undertake to secure ten plain 
stones, masonically referred to as perfect 
ashlars. John H. Traband of Upper Marl- 
boro, Maryland, was the first of these volun- 
teers to complete his assignment. Reverend 
Robert E. Browning, rector of the Church 
of the Ascension in Baltimore, was second, 
sending in nearly fifteen stones. Masonic 
offerings have also been obtained in Salis 
bury, Rockville, Sandy Springs, Laurel and 
Beltsville. Many have written that they are 
meeting with a splendid response, but have 
not as yet completed their work. 

H. Marshall Doolittle of Painesville, Ohio, 
has been most active in his work among the 
Masons in his community. At this writing 
he has secured upwards of one hundred plain H. MARSHALL DOOLITTLE 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
forever 


In the District of Columbia and in practically all states a will 
bequeathing either personal or real estate should be attested and sub- 
scribed in the presence of the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 


: For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Members of the Woman’s National Demo- 
cratic Club placed a wreath on the tomb of 
Woodrow Wilson in the Bethlehem Chapel of 
Washington Cathedral recently in connec- 
tion with their annual pilgrimage to the last 
resting place of the War President. 

Following a brief service conducted by the 
Reverend G. Freeland Peter, D.D., Canon 
of Washington, Mrs. Frank S. Bright of 
Washington, Chairman of the committee in 
charge of the ceremony, placed the wreath 
saying: 

**To honor Woodrow Wilson and to com- 
memorate his great work in the direction of 
world peace. We hear his voice still crying 
throughout the world: 

‘* ¢When wilt thou save thy people? O! God 
of Mercy when? 

** ‘Not kings and lords, but nations! 
thrones and crowns, but men’.’’ 

More than twenty-five members of the 
club were in attendance, including Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Meigs, Washington, Acting Presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Charles Hamlin and Mrs. 
Huston Thompson, a!so of Washington, Vice- 
Presidents. 


Not 


> + 7 


The Reverend Arthur H. Judge, D.D., 
rector-emeritus of the Church of St. Matthew 
and St. Timothy, and president of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of New 
York, has joined the staff of the Cathedral 


Unlimited Funds for Loans 
on Improved Real Estate 


In 


Nearby Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia 


For Periods of 
3, 5 or 10 Years 
Low Interest Rates 


and Charges 


Invest Your Money in Our 
6% First Mortgage Bonds 





of St. John the Divine, New York City, in 
a temporary capacity. 
* * * 

Evergreen trees in tubs have been placed 
under the tower of Southwark Cathedral, 
Such living things have been found to greatly 
enhance the beauty of ancient churches. 

* os . 

Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, has re- 
ceived a bequest of $250,000 by the will of 
the late Ogden Mills, the noted philanthropist, 
whose death occurred in New York recently. 

7 * 

Charles A. Sumners and Thomas W. Sum- 
ners, twin brothers, twenty-five years old, 
graduates of the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, were ordained to the priesthood by 
Bishop Quinn in Houston, Texas, recently, 





NEW CATHEDRAL FOR 
OLYMPIA 


Seattle, Wash.—Conerete foundations 
for the new cathedral to be erected for 
the Diocese of Olympia by St. Mark’s 
parish, Seattle, the Rev. John D. Me- 
Lauchlan, Ph.D., rector, have recently 
been laid on the site on North Tenth 
Avenue.—(From a recent issue of The 
Churchman. ) 


BOSS and PHELPS 


Founded 1907 


Beautiful Homes 
for Sale or Rent in Vicinity 
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Cathedral 


Foxhall Village 
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GROUP HOMES 





1417 K ST. Main 9300 | 
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Prizes of $2,000 for a manuscript on the 
topic ‘‘Religion in Education’’ and another 
of the same amount for a manuscript on 
‘‘The Heroic Appeal of Christianity to 
Young People’’ have been offered in a con- 
test by the John C. Green Income Fund. 
This fund was established by the donor in 
1878 for the purpose of securing literature 
of a high order germane to the objects of 
the American Sunday School Union. The 
Reverend Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins of Phila- 
delphia, at one time won this prize for his 
book ‘‘The Faith and Life of a Christian’’. 

The contest will close March 1, 1930. The 
Editorial Department, American Sunday 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, will furnish full par- 
ticulars on request. 

* * * 


Interesting news comes from the offices of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City in the announcement that Edward 
F. Albee, head of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
organization, has augmented his already 
munificent gifts to that Cathedral by giving 
$100,000 for the endowment of the Synod 
House. 

. of o 

A bazaar held at Blackburn Cathedral in 
England brought nearly $7,500 for the 
charitable work of the Cathedral. 





| | Washington Cathedral 


Services 


The Bethlehem Chapel 
Every Sunpay: 
Holy Communion. 7.30 A. M. 


Morning Prayer 
and Litany.......10.00 A. M. 


Holy Communion 
and Sermon 








11.00 A. M. 
People’s Evensong 

and Sermon___... 4.00 P. M. 
(This service broadcast 

by Radio.) 

Every THurspay: 
Holy Communion, 9.30 A. M. 

Every Week Day: 
Holy Communion. 7.30 A. M. 
Evening Prayer.... 3.30 P. M.* 


"4.00 P. M. after April 29th. 
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Motor Car COMPANY 
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LIMITED EDITION OF 
BOUND VOLUMES II and III 


The Cathedral Age 


(With Foreword by the Bishop of 
Washington) 


Including together more than 600 
Pages and 250 Illustrations, many 
of them full page reproductions of 
Cathedrals throughout the world. 


Price for Single Volume, $2.50 


Special offer of Both Volumes in- 
cluding Sepia Print of Architects’ 
Drawing of Washington Cathedral, 
suitable for framing, 


$4.50 


Send order to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
Washington Cathedral Offices 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, D. C. 
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90 Easter, 1929 


The Very Reverend Leopold Kroll has en- 
tered upon his duties as Dean of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
The services he has inaugurated in that 
Cathedral for United States Marines sta- 
tioned there have been very much appre- 
ciated. 

. 7” 7 

Missionary activities have developed at 
Coventry Cathedral, England, to such an ex- 
tent that a lay woman has just sailed to 
South Africa to take a post there under the 
Society for the Propogation of the Gospel. 

* * - 


The Reverend Lord Mountmorres, an Irish 
peer, preached recently in Westminster Ab- 


Wesley Heights 


bey, England. He has been ordained for 
fifteen years and in addition to holding Holy 
Orders has been an explorer, a commission 
and general merchant, the general manager 
and advertising agent of a periodical, a 
journalist and a motor salesman. 

* * * 

Canon H. A. Wilson, rector of Cheltenham, 
was enthroned as Bishop of Chelmsford in 
Chelmsford Cathedral on February 12th. 

+ * * 

The Cathedral organ at St. Albans Cathe- 
dral, England, is being renovated. While the 
organ is out of commission a grand pianv- 
forte will be used in the Nave and an up- 
right pianoforte in the Choir. 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 


derful home environment. 


Busses to and from 
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the Cathedral 
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Church Chairs R. W. BOLLING 


All the chairs in 


Washington Cathedral 


were made by 


Building Construction 


WEST and COLLIER, Architects Building 
Limited 18th and E Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Henley-on-Thames 
England 
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application 
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MACOMB STREET 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


3711 Macomb St., N. W. 


Everything that can be cleaned 
or dyed. We do it just a 
little bit better. 
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THE NATIONAL 
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All-Day School 


The Bishop of Washington, 
President of the Trustees 
William Howell Church, 
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PIPE ORGANS 
LEWIS & HITCHCOCK, Inc. 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Office and Factory 
228-232 K Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 


Interviews and consultations will be arranged with committees, architects 
or any others interested 
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The Garden Guild 
of 


The National Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possible the 
most beautiful of settings for Washington 
Cathedral, preserving the wooded hillside in 
its natural beauty, as well as developing walks, 
lawns, shrubberies and gardens in the spirit 
of old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 
become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


THE GARDEN GUILD OF THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
One payment of $2,000.00 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS 

WITH ANNUAL DUES AS LISTED BELOW 
Maintenance Membership, Class A $100.00 
Maintenance Membership, Class B 50.00 
Associate Membership 25.00 
Sustaining +Membership 10.00 
Subscribing Membership 5.00 
Active Membership 2.00 
Memorial Membership 2.00, 5.00, 10.00, 25.00, 100.00 
Junior Membership 2.00 
Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD and sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, 

Treasurer, 3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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